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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 


[From August 1, 1916, to July 31, 1917]. 
1. THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


THE WESTERN FRONT.—A series of midsummer battles as furious as 
they were futile, fought around the ruined villages of Thiaumont and Fleury, 
to the northeast of Verdun, failed to obscure the fact that after six months 
of unremitting exertion the German Crown Prince was at last compelled, 
in August, to abandon his costly offensive against Verdun. With the 
Germans baffled at Verdun, the third year of the war opened most auspici- 
ously for the Allies, who now found themselves for the first time in a posi- 
tion of incontestable military superiority on the western front. The turn 
of the tide was signalized by the replacement, on August 29, of General 
von Falkenhayn, who as chief of the German general staff had sponsored 
the Verdun campaign, by Field Marshal von Hindenburg, leader of the 
‘‘ Eastern School’’ of German generals, who advocated an aggressive 
strategy in the east, a passive strategy in the west. Henceforth the Ger- 
mans were to stand on the defensive in France and Belgium while their 
line was painfully battered back, mile by mile.—The principal effort of 
the Allies was made on a forty-mile front astride the River Somme, just 
at the point where the British and French armies joined hands. In the first 
month of the battle of the Somme (see last RECORD, p. 2), the Allies 
stormed the German first line trenches, opened a breach sixteen miles wide 
in the elaborate German second line, and penetrated at certain points to a 
distance of six miles. Still the Germans clung grimly to their well-pre- 
pared third line of defense on the crest of the shell-scarred ridge north of 
the Somme. During August and September French troops fought their 
way around the southern end of the ridge, while British armies, a little 
further north, by dint of the most strenuous fighting carried the crest of the 
middle portion of the ridge and broke through the German third line. 
Like the jaws of gigantic pincers, British and French armies closed upon 
the town of Combles, which served as a German military base at the east- 
ern end of the ridge, until on the night of September 25 the German garri- 
son stealthily withdrew to the eastward. On September 26, while a French 
column was exultantly marching into Combles, British regiments stormed 
the strongly fortified village of Thiepval, commanding the northwestern 
reaches of the ridge. A spectacular feature of the battle for the ridge was 
the employment by the British of monstrous armored motor-trucks, called 
‘*tanks,’’ veritable forts on wheels, or rather, on caterpillar treads. After 
the victories of September, the Allies moved out on the northern slopes of 
the ridge, until the British reached Le Sars, less than four miles from 
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Bapaume, and the French came to Sailly-Saillisel, east of Combles. South 
of the river, the French line was pushed close to the outskirts of Péronne 
and Chaulnes and came to a standstill. On the extreme right, the British 
burst through the German line in the Ancre valley and advanced a few 
thousand yards in November. By November 18 the battle of the Somme 
had drawn to a close. In four months, July 1 to November 1, the Allies 
had won more ground than had the Germans at Verdun; they had cap- 
tured 73,000 prisoners, 130 heavy guns, and many smaller pieces ; and had 
inflicted on the Germans a total loss of over 700,000 men, according to a 
French statement. The Allies, however, had suffered heavy casualties. 
The total losses of English and French in four months were estimated at 
not less than 600,000. Though neither Bapaume nor Péronne had been 
attained, the battle of the Somme was not fruitless ; General Sir Douglas 
Haig claimed it had relieved Verdun and worn down German man-power ; 
furthermore it had created an embarrassing salient in the German line.— 
In the course of the battle of the Somme so many German troops were 
shifted from the region of Verdun to the new battle-area, that a tempting 
opportunity was afforded for a French counter-stroke at Verdun. Gen- 
eral Nivelle saw and seized the opportunity. By two brilliant attacks, 
October 24-November 4 and December 15-18, General Nivelle regained 
Forts Douaumont and Vaux, together with seven villages, on the heights 
northeast of Verdun. General Nivelle’s reward was the highest in the 
power of France to bestow. On December 1g (obedient to a decree of 
December 13) he assumed command of all French forces in France ; Gen- 
eral Joffre was honorably retired, with the title ‘‘ Marshal of France.’’— 
About February 22 the British advance guards, cautiously creeping for- 
ward in the Ancre Valley, discovered that the German trenches were 
empty, except for a few machine-gun crews and ingenious dummy soldiers. 
By February 28 the British had pushed forward two and a half miles on an 
eleven-mile front and had wiped out the Ancre salient.—Opr March 15 the 
Germans began a retreat which soon appeared as a general retirement on 
the whole front from the ‘‘elbow’’ at Noyon, in the south, to the vicinity 
of Arras, in the north. Astonished and elated, British infantry marched 
into Bapaume, March 16, and Péronne, March 18 (the British had taken 
over the French sector of the Somme battle-front at the close of December); 
so rapid was the advance, that in the first week 4o villages were occupied 
by the British, and cavalry once more came into use. South of the Somme, 
the French pursued the Germans with such alacrity that by March 20 Gen- 
eral Foch’s fotlus stood within five miles of the important city of St. 
Quentin and were close upon the fortress of La Fére, further south. At 
one point the rate of advance was 23 miles in three days. By the end of 
March the Anglo-French armies had occupied a sector sixty-five miles long, 
twenty-five miles broad at the widest part, and 1000 square miles in area, 
that is, about one-eighth of the French territory which had been conquered 
by the German invader. Several important towns and cities, notably 
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Noyon, Chauny, Lassigny, Roye, Ham, Chaulnes, Péronne, and Bapaume, 
as well as a host of smaller places, were located within the occupied area. 
Roads, railroads, and bridges had been systematically destroyed ; many of 
the towns had been ruthlessly laid in ruins, and numbers of the inhabitants 
carried off for internment or for labor.—At the beginning of April the Ger- 
mans abruptly halted on the so-called “ Hindenburg Line"’ (it was rather 
a series of defensive positions than a clearly defined line), which had been 
carefully fortified with redoubts, concrete shelters, hidden gun-emplace- 
ments, and barbed-wire entanglements, until it was deemed well-nigh 
impregnable. Hoping to crush the Hindenburg Line before its defense 
had been properly organized, the French hastened on toward Laon, only 
to be checked by the strong German positions in the Forét de St. Gobain, 
west of Laon ; farther north, British and French troops converged on St. 
Quentin, forming a semi-circle hardly two miles from the city, but again 
they were halted. Gen. Haig then attempted to take the Hindenburg Line 
in flank by launching a terrific drive just east of Arras, where the new 
German line joined the old. Immediately before the “battle of Arras’ 
intrepid aviators secured 1700 photographs of the German trenches. In 
the attack northeast of Arras, toward Vimy, the Canadians lost 5,000 men, 
but with the valuable assistance of numerous ‘‘tanks,’’ they clambered up 
the slopes and over the crest of the chalk hill called Vimy Ridge, then 
swept down into Vimy, and on into the very suburbs of the valuable coal 
city of Lens. Directly east of Arras, in the Scarpe Valley, the British 
General Allenby rushed through four lines of trenches and captured 9,000 
prisoners. During the second week of this Battle of Arras, the British 
expenditure of ammunition was six times as great as in the corresponding 
period of the Battle of the Somme; in six weeks at Arras some two hun- 
dred thousand tons of shot and shell were hurled upon the Germans. By 
the end of April, the British had gained five miles on an eight-mile front 
east of Arras, captured 19,300 prisoners and 257 guns, and broken into 
the vaunted Hindenburg Line.—In the meantime the French had not rested 
on their laurels. Like two blacksmiths striking alternate blows on the 
clanging anvil, Haig and Nivelle hammered the German line. A great 
French attack on the Aisne, begun on April 16 along a twenty-five mile 
front between Vailly and Berry-au-Bac, drove the last German rearguard 
across the Aisne river, pushed the German line back from two to four miles 
on the hilly northern bank and delivered over 20,000 prisoners into French 
hands. Simultaneously Aubérive was captured, east of Rheims. A fur- 
ther advance was made the first week of May, when the French stormed 
the difficult ridge of Craonne and captured 6,000 men in two days’ fight- 
ing.—Thirty miles north of Arras a commanding German positionjon the 
Messines-Wytschaete Ridge, overlooking the Belgian city of Ypres, was 
fairly blasted out of existence on June 7 by nineteen enormous mines, the 
detonation of which was distinctly audible 130 miles away in London.—In 
the latter part of June and during July the Germans delivered savage 
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counter-attacks, first in the sector opposite Laon, then on the Yser River 
near the Belgian coast, then among the battle-scarred hills just west of 
Verdun, then against the plateaus north of the Aisne near Craonne ; while 
the Canadians slowly drew their lines closer to the coal city of Lens. By 
a sudden coup~ on July 31 British and French troops in Flanders won ten 
villages near Ypres.—From April 16 to June 30 the Allied armies captured 
63,222 Germans and 509 guns.—In June a contingent of American troops 
led by General Pershing arrived in France to take its place shoulder to 
shoulder with the Belgian, British (according to Lord Northcliffe, Great 
Britain had 2,200,o00 men at the front), French, Italian, Portuguese, 
Russian, and vari-colored colonial troops manning the trenches in the 
West.—See also France, infra, p. 60. 

THE EASTERN FRONT.— While all along the northern two-thirds of 
the eight-hundred-mile Russo-Teutonic front, except for occasional isolated 
local engagements and demonstrations, the opposing armies lay deadlocked 
in impotent tranquillity, there was sanguinary fighting on the southern 
wing, where the restless General Brusilov with over a million men still 
strove to bring to fruition the Russian offensive inaugurated in June against 
Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, and Kovel, one of the principal railway 
centers in the Russian Polish province of Volhynia. Toward Kovel, reso- 
lutely defended by the German line behind the Stokhod River, Brusilov 
could make little further progress. In Galicia, the frontal attack on Lem- 
berg was conducted by his most brilliant lieutenant, General Sakarov, who 
captured Brody at the close of July and advanced along the Dubno-Lem- 
berg railway to within fifty miles of his goal, while further south Shcher- 
batchev and Letchitzky fought their way up the valley of the tortuous 
Dniester in the hope of rolling up the southern wing of the Lemberg army 
as Brusilov had done in August 1914. Gen. Shcherbatchev on the north- 
ern bank of the Dniester drove forward across the Strypa and the Zlota 
Lipa, two of the numerous streams which, flowing into the Dniester from 
the north, lie like so many parallel intrenched lines, fifteen or twenty miles. 
apart, diagonally across the route to Lemberg. This advance imperiled 
the left flank of Count von Bothmer’s Austro-German army-group, which 
had been clinging desperately to the middle Strypa and the upper Sereth. 
With greater haste than order, von Bothmer fell back westward. His next 
stand was on the northern portion of the Zlota Lipa, although the southern 
portion of this river had already been abandoned, and his left wing per- 
force bent back to the next, and last, of the river-trenches southwest of 
Lemberg, viz., the Gnila Lipa. Along the Narayuvka, a tributary of the 
Gnila Lipa, and around Halicz, a city situated at the confluence of the 
Gnila Lipa and the Dniester, sixty miles southeast of Lemberg, were fought 
some of the most sanguinary and indecisive battles of the whole cam- 
paign. Turkish reinforcements assisted the Teutons. Meanwhile, south 
of the Dniester, General Letchitzky had kept pace with Shcherbatchev on 
the opposite bank ; he had overthrown an Austrain army at Tlumacz 
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(August 7), occupied the city of Stanislau (August 10), and made a clean 
sweep of the region between the Dniester and the northern Carpathian 
slopes ; he halted south of Halicz, in alignment with Shcherbatchev. His 
cavalry had ridden south along the railway through Jablonica Pass until 
they could look down upon the broad Hungarian plain below ; but no at- 
tempt was made to cross the Carpathians in force. The net result of 
Brusilov’s drive, which began on June 4 and achieved very little after 
August 15, may be summarized briefly ; it had broken the hard crust of 
the scientifically fortified Austro-German intrenchments on a front of 250 
miles from the Pripet to the Carpathians and had penetrated a distance 
varying from 20 to 60 miles ; it had conquered the whole province of 
Bukovina, with a considerable slice of Galicia, and regained a large sec- 
tor of Volhynia for Russian rule, in all, more than 7,000 square miles ; it 
had inflicted enormous losses on the Central Powers, as may be inferred 
from the Russian official announcement that between June 4 and August 
12 Brusilov’s armies had captured 358,000 prisoners, or from the unofficial 
estimate of 1,370,000 Austro-German casualties (however, the Russian cas- 
ualties were 1,800,000, by German accounts) ; it had rescued Italy (see 
last RECORD, p. 4), helped to relieve Verdun, and turned the scales of Ru- 
mania’s indecision. The cessation of the offensive before either Kovel or 
Lemberg had been won, was ascribed by General Kuropatkin (as quoted 
in Le Temps) to paucity of guns and inadequacy of munitionment.—After 
sending an army to assist Rumania, Russia rested wearily during the 
winter and spring, the only noteworthy events on the Russian front be- 
ing a protracted battle for Kapul Mountain, Kirlibaba, and Dorna Watra 
on the southern border of Bukovina, and an abortive Russian offensive in 
the extreme north, near Mitau, in January. The March Revolution (see 
infra, p. 62) was temporarily disastrous to the mora/e of the Russian army ; 
the high command was disorganized by the rapidity with which comman- 
ders-in-chief were changed (Grand Duke Nicholas, then Gen. Alexeiev, 
then Gen. Brusilov), and the Russian soldiers in many sectors openly fra- 
ternized with the enemy. For the most part the Germans refrained from 
taking military advantage of this situation, although, by way of exception, 
the German army on the Stokhod stormed Toboly Bridgehead, April 3, 
and took 10,000 Russians captive. On July 1, however, the Russian 
army in Galicia, under the inspiration and personal leadership of the 
Socialist war minister, Kerensky, attacked on an eighteen-mile front, cap- 
tured 10,000 prisoners, and took the town of Koniuchy. Directed pri- 
marily against Zloczow and Brzezany, east and southeast of Lemberg, the 
new Russian offensive within three weeks took 40,000 prisoners and cap- 
tured Halicz and several smaller places. Then suddenly mutiny spread 
like a deadly contagion among the Russian ranks and the army of the 
Revolution fell back precipitately, relinquishing most of the Austrian terri- 
tory Brusilov had conquered. One after another the towns of Tarnopol, 
Halicz, Stanislau, Buczacz and Kolomea fell, and even Czernowitz was 
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gravely menaced.—Rumania’s intervention late in August (for political 
aspect, see z#fra, p. 13) threw 600,000 trained soldiers into the balance 
in favor of the Allies and added goo miles to the battle-line which Ger- 
many and her confederates were compelled to defend; nevertheless it 
afforded Field Marshal von Hindenburg, who became German chief of 
staff precisely at this moment, an opportunity for a spectacular stroke of 
aggressive strategy. With a buoyant confidence matched only by the amaz- 
ing incompleteness of their equipment, the Rumanians marched to the 
conquest of Transylvania, much as the soldiers of Louis Napoleon had 
marched ‘‘to Berlin’’ in 1870. For a fortnight or more the Rumanians 
progressed rapidly ; a fourth of Transylvania was conquered, all too rapidly. 
The latter part of September found the Rumanian armies wandering among 
the mountains deep in Transylvania ; in some cases fifty miles or more of 
mountain-roads separated them from the frontier passes through which 
they had entered Austrian territory. The tragedy moved swiftly. Gen- 
eral von Falkenhayn, former German chief of staff, now commander in 
Transylvania, suddenly swooped down upon the exposed Rumanian columns 
at Hatzeg and Vulcan Pass, September 19-23; at Rothenturm Pass, Sep- 
tember 26—29 ; at Kronstadt (Brasso), October 8. By the middle of October 
von Falkenhayn had cleared Transylvania and was ready to descend from 
the north through the passes of the Transylvanian Alps into the Rumanian 
plains. The next blow, however, was struck from the south. Field Mar- 
shal von Mackensen, ‘‘ deliverer of Lemberg ’’ and ‘‘ conqueror of Serbia,’’ 
had already invaded the Rumanian coastal province of Dobrudja from the 
south with a composite Turco-Teutonic-Bulgarian army, stormed the for- 
tresses of Turtukai (Tutrakan) and Silistria, and advanced to within gun- 
shot of the only railway connecting Bucharest with the coast. He now 
swept northward through the Dobrudja, never pausing until he had driven 
the demoralized remnants of the opposing army fifty miles beyond the 
railway. The next move was von Falkenhayn’s. In the third week of 
November he descended like an avalanche from the Transylvanian Alps, 
reaching Craiova, 75 miles south of the frontier, on November 21. In 
vain the Rumanian commander General Averescu turned at ‘bay behind 
the Alt River, 90 miles west of Bucharest. While new Austro-German 
armies rolled down from the Transylvanian passes, von Mackensen 
crossed the Danube from the south and struck in behind Averescu’s 
flank. The capital, surrounded by 36 armored forts and redoubts, Brial- 
mont’s pride, fell to von Mackensen on his birthday, December 6. In 
three weeks, from November 15 to December 6, he and von Falkenhayn 
had conquered most of Wallachia and captured almost 80,000 prisoners. 
A month later the conquest of Wallachia was completed, the last Russo- 
Rumanian rearguards were expelled from the Dobrudja, and the Turco- 
Teutonic-Bulgarian line reached the Sereth River, the cities of Braila 
and Fokshani, south of the Sereth, succumbing on January 4 and January 
8 respectively. Altogether, 79,000 Rumanians were made prisoners and 
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probably three or four times that number were killed or wounded. The 
extensive territory conquered by the Central Powers was valuable as one 
of the richest granaries and oil-fields of the Continent, although many of 
the oil-wells had heen dismantled. 

MACEDONIAN AND ALBANIAN FRONTS.—The fact that General 
Sarrail’s expeditionary force in Greek Macedonia, north of Saloniki, de- 
spite the French, British, Serbian, Italian, Russian, and Albanian reinforce- 
ments which had brought it up to a strength of 600,000 or 700,000 men, 
undertook no serious offensive to assist Rumania, but contented itself with 
a miserable sham, tamely permitting the Bulgars in September to seize the 
Greek port of Kavala, gave rise to the keenest dissatisfaction in England 
and France. One member of the British House of Commons candidly de- 
clared his conviction that the supplies had been withheld from Sarrail 
deliberately in order to render the Macedonian army impotent and to cast 
it into discredit. At any rate, little genuine fighting was done in Mace- 
donia, except by the reorganized Serbian army, 120,000 strong, which 
stormed the bleak, forbidding summit of Mt. Kaimakcalan on the Greeco- 
Serbian border, forded the Tzerna River under fire, and shelled the Bulgars 
out of the Serbian town of Monastir ; French cavalry entered Monastir on 
November Ig. On the eastern wing of the Macedonian front the British 
army in June retired three miles on a fifteen-mile front east of the Struma 
River. In southern Albania General Piacentini’s Italian expeditionary 
force gradually extended its lines, until it reached eastward to touch the 
left wing of Sarrail’s army in Macedonia and southward to occupy the town 
of Janina in northwestern Greece (against Greek protests). On July 26 an 
Entente conference at Paris decided to withdraw the Italian, French, and 
British troops from Thessaly and Epirus (excepting a triangle opposite 
Corfu) ‘‘as soon as possible.’’ 

THE ITALIAN FRONT.—The disappointing deadlock on the Isonzo 
was at last broken, for a brief interval, early in August, when the Italians 
forged ahead for a few miles, winning their first substantial victory. For 
more than a year the Austrian town of Gorizia, on the east bank of the 
Isonzo, backed by commanding heights and flanked by the mountain- 
bastions of San Sabotino on the north and Monte San Michele on the south, 
had defied every Italian assault and blocked the advance toward Trieste. 
On August 4, however, Italian troops were sent forward through covered 
tunnels to storm Monte San Michele, and succeeded ; San Sabotino like- 
wise fell ; and after 2 bloody conflict for possession of the Gorizia bridge, 
Count Cadorna’s soldiers victoriously entered the city of Gorizia, August 9. 
Next day they pushed six miles farther eastward. About 15,000 prisoners 
were taken. After Gorizia, the next obstacle between the Italians and 
their goal, Trieste, was the Carso plateau, a long, low limestone ridge, 
whose hilly northern end, lying close to the coast northwest of Trieste, had 
been fortified by Austrian engineers with great ingenuity. By pertinacious 
attacks the Italians made slow progress southeast of Gorizia and gained a 
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foothold on the northwestern rim of the Carso. The Italians launched a 
new offensive in May and made considerable gains in the Plava region, 
north of Gorizia, as well as on the western slope of Monte Hermada, one 
of the Carso’s heights, less than thirteen miles from Trieste. In the Her- 
mada region, the Italians occupied Medeazza and invested Duino. 
TURKISH FRONTS.—Weakened, it would appear, to provide effec- 
tives for Brusilov’s Galician offensive, four of the six Russian armies in 
Asia Minor and Persia suffered defeat at the hands of the Turks. The 
first Russian army, 45 miles west of Trebizond on the Black Sea littoral, 
and the second, striking west from Erzingan through the mountains of 
Armenia, alone were successful. The third, however, operating farther 
south in the region of Lake Van, was thrown back from Bitlis and Mush, 
August 7-8, and barely prevented the Turks from striking a shrewd blow 
at the rear of the first and second armies ; Mush was regained a fortnight 
later but lost again on May 1. The fourth and fifth Russian armies were 
driven back in northwestern Persia. Worst of all was the plight of the 
sixth. From Kermanshah, near the Turco-Persian frontier, this army was 
hurled back almost two hundred miles into the interior of Persia, in August. 
Not until the Turkish Mesopotamian army had been shattered by the British 
in February did the Russians in Western Persia again occupy Hamadan 
(March 2) and Kermanshah (March 12) and advance to the frontier at 
Khanikin (April 5).—In Mesopotamia the fate of Townshend at Kut-el- 
Amara (see last RECORD, p. 7) was avenged by General F. S. Maude, who 
with an augmented British expeditionary force of 120,000 men recaptured 
Kut-el-Amara from the Turks, February 26, overwhelmed the Turkish 
army at Dialah, and made his triumphal entry on March 11 into the his- 
toric city of Bagdad, chief seat of Turkish power in Mesopotamia, 
anciently glorious as the center of the Mohammedan world. Joining hands 
with the Russians at Khanikin, Gen. Maude continued his victorious march 
up the seventy-five-mile section of the Bagdad railway to Samarra. —From 
yet another direction Asiatic Turkey was invaded by British troops. After 
repelling a Turkish attack on the Suez Canal early in August, an army of 
Australasians, Indians, and Englishmen skirted the Mediterranear coast 
eastward, occupied El Arish and Maghdabah, ninety miles east of the 
canal, and struck northward into Palestine ; at Gaza on March 26-27 the 
British inflicted a loss of 8,oo0 men on a Turkish army 200,000 strong. 
Gen. Allenby took command on June 29.—On the Arabian coast of the 
Red Sea the fort at Saliff, 175 miles north of Aden, was captured by British 
naval forces on June 12. (See also Turkey in Asia, znfra, p. 78).—Special 
committees appointed by the British Government to investigate the conduct 
of the Dardanelles expedition and of the Mesopotamian campaign issued 
reports revealing deplorable mismanagement and inefficiency in high places. 
OPERATIONS IN AFRICA.—The sustained defense of German East 
Africa, the last German colony, was a genuine surprise to those who had 
looked for a native uprising against the Germans. Overwhelmingly out- 
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numbered by the British, Belgian, and Portuguese armies which poured in 
from every side, the four thousand Germans with their loyal Negro troopers 
were astonishingly successful in opposing the invasion, and almost six 
months of fighting were required before the principal railway, from Ujjiji to 
Dar-es-Salaam, could be conquered, in September. The Germans then 
took refuge in the hills south of the railway and continued their defiant 
resistance although ultimate defeat was inevitable. 

CASUALTIES.—More impressive than the chronicle of battles and 
campaigns, with here a province conquered and there a citadel lost, is the 
record of the millions of casualties which were sapping the life-blood of 
the belligerent nations. Unfortunately, complete and authoritative data 
are not obtainable; but even from the unsatisfactory and fragmentary 
estimates at hand, the central fact emerges clearly that although potentially 
and probably actually inferior in numbers, the armies of the Central 
Powers, holding interior lines and enjoying a certain superiority, albeit a 
diminishing superiority, in strategy, equipment, and technique, were able 
to maintain their position with considerably smaller losses than were suf- 
fered by their opponents. By swiftly amassing a local superiority against 
some weak sector in the encircling lines, as in 1916 against Rumania, the 
Central Powers could win a brilliant victory there, while on other fronts 
their armies, everywhere inferior in force, could stubbornly stand at bay, 
thanks to the improved methods of modern trench warfare, yielding 
ground but slowly.—The grand total of the casualties of all belligerents 
was asserted by Mr. Arthur Henderson (a member of the British war 
council) to be in excess of the population of the British Isles (46,000,000) ; 
the number of men who had laid down their lives reached the staggering 
figure of 7,000,000. More conservative statisticians at Washington cal- 
culated that for the twenty-nine months from the beginning of the war to 
January I, 1917, the dead numbered only 4,341,000 ; their computations 
showed that Russia, France, and Germany, in the order mentioned, had 
sustained the largest losses; in proportion to population France was far 
and away the most grievous sufferer, having lost 45 per thousand of pop- 
ulation, as compared with 29 for Austria-Hungary, 24 for Germany, 18 for 
Russia, 15 for Turkey, 11 for Great Britain, and 6 for Italy; altogether 
the losses of the Central Powers were computed to be only 54 per cent of 
he losses of the Entente. An uncritical count of German casualty lists 
gave a total of 4,010,000 for German casualties to January I, 1917, or 
4,356,760 to June 1; but it was claimed that excellent medical care en- 
abled a large number, possibly as high as 90 per cent of the wounded, to 
return to the front. Estimates of the German killed ranged from g00,000 
to 1,500,000 for the first thirty-one months of the war. 

AERIAL WARFARE.—Regarding the vital importance of the air ser- 
vice, little need be added to the remarks which have already appeared in 
these pages (last RECORD, p. 11), save that in activity, in perfection of 
type, and in numbers, the airplanes on the western front in 1917 sur- 
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passed all previous records. The intensity of the battle for mastery of the 
air may be gauged by the fact that in two months, April and May 1917, 
no fewer than 1400 airplanes were shot down on the western front alone ; 
this figure is the more striking as in the whole space of the first two years of 
the war the number of Allied aircraft destroyed was only 1,000 (German 
estimate) and the number of German airplanes shot down or injured only 
a little over 600 (French estimate). Zeppelin raids on England declined 
in frequency, possibly because the gigantic dirigibles were too vulnerable 
when attacked by airplanes with bombs and Lewis guns. Seven Zeppelins 
were brought down in England between March 31, 1916, and November 27, 
1916; more than fifty were reported to have been destroyed elsewhere 
during the first three years of the war. Record-breaking aerial expeditions 
against England were carried out by German airplanes on May 25-26 and 
on June 13; the former caused 250 casualties, the latter 589, bringing the 
total for sixty German air raids to 2,373. —Anglo-French raids over Karls- 
ruhe and other German cities likewise caused much damage and some 
loss of life ; a single raid on Karlsruhe killed 30 men, 5 women, and 75 
children. 

MARITIME WARFARE.—On May 31, 1917, Germany celebrated the 
anniversary of the great German ‘‘ victory’’ in the naval battle of Jutland ; 
it was noted, however, that the German dreadnoughts made no attempt to 
win new laurels, but remained prudently in the shelter of mine-fields and 
coast-defenses, leaving to destroyer flotillas the hazardous enterprise ot 
conducting occasional raids on the British coast and to submarines the 
supreme task of interrupting the Entente’s maritime communications. The 
Allied navies, therefore, performed no active service, beyond policing the 
sea-lanes against Teutonic destroyer and submarine attacks ; nevertheless 
the number of larger warships destroyed by mine, torpedo, or internal 
explosion included the Italian dreadnought ‘‘ Leonardo da Vinci’’ (explo- 
sion, 248 lives lost, October 2), the Japanese battleship ‘‘ Isukuba’’ (ex- 
plosion, January 14), the Russian dreadnought ‘‘Imperatritsa Maria’’ 
(fire, October 20), the French predreadnoughts ‘‘ Suffren’’ (torpedo, No- 
vember 26), ‘‘ Gaulois’’ (December 27), and ‘‘ Danton’’ (March 1g), the 
British predreadnought ‘‘ Cornwallis ’’ (January 9) and the British dread- 
nought ‘‘ Vanguard ’’ (explosion, July 9). Four large French troop trans- 
ports were sunk in the Mediterranean, and several British transports in the 
Atlantic, with the loss of many lives.—The British blockade was drawn 
more tightly than ever now that it was no longer hampered by even nominal 
adherence to the restrictive regulations of the Declaration of London, which 
had been set aside in July 1916; more stringent methods were adopted to 
prevent the infiltration of foodstuffs and other supplies into Germany through 
Denmark, Sweden or the Netherlands ; the contraband list was further ex- 
tended ; and in January a British order in council mapped out a new war 
zone in the North Sea, for the more effective denial of egress to German 
submarines and raiders.—The ingenious German effort to carry on com- 
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merce under the British blockade, by means of submarine merchantmen 
like the ‘‘ Deutschland,’’ was more spectacular than practical, for the 
pioneer submersible merchantman, the ‘‘ Deutschland,’’ made only two 
trans-Atlantic voyages (the first to Chesapeake Bay, the second to New Lon- 
don), and the career of the ‘‘ Deutschland's’’ sister-ship, the ‘‘ Bremen,”’ 
was either mythical or very brief. With an earnestness rather dispropor- 
tionate to the occasion, the Entente Allies dispatched to neutral govern- 
ments a vigorous note (August 23) urging that all Teutonic submersible 
vessels, whether merchantmen or warships, be sternly excluded from the 
right, which they would enjoy under ordinary international law, of entering 
and leaving neutral ports. The arguments supporting and the veiled threat 
accompanying the Entente’s demand did not carry conviction but only 
excited ‘‘surprise’’ in Washington (note of August 31). Subsequently 
the American government maintained its policy of respect for existing 
maritime rules, even when a German war-submarine, the ‘‘ U-53,’’ entered 
the harbor of Newport, R. I.; the ‘‘U-53°’ was freely permitted to put out 
to sea again, and destroyed five merchantmen off the New England coast. 
The Dutch government repudiated the Entente’s proposal to treat subma- 
rines cs outside the law, but resolved to regard all belligerent submarines 
as warships. Sweden and Norway likewise refused compliance with the 
Entente’s notes, though they required even merchant submarines to travel 
on the surface in full daylight with colors flying, when traversing their 
territorial waters. A Norwegian ordinance of October 13, debarring bel- 
ligerent war-submarines from Norwegian waters, except in emergency, was 
vigorously resented by Germany.—Germany’s reply to the Entente’s new 
measures was the proclamation of a “ barred zone” in which submarines 
would wage ruthless war against commerce, beginning February 1, 1917. 
On the plea that merciless ‘‘ British tyranny’’ and British indifference to 
‘*the laws of humanity’’ rendered the resort to any expedient righteous if 
the war might be shortened thereby and further suffering avoided, the 
German government warned neutral powers that ‘‘ sea traffic’’ would ‘‘ be 
stopped with every available weapon’’ in certain prescribed zones sur- 
rounding the coasts of the British Isles, France and Italy, and in the East- 
ern Mediterranean. The flagrant interference of such a measure with 
legitimate commerce among neutral nations was but slightly mitigated by 
the demarcation of safety ianes leading to the Scandinavian countries, the 
Netherlands, Spain and Greece ; American passenger vessels innocent of 
contraband might ply weekly between England and America by way of a 
special safety lane. The last-mentioned concession to America was en- 
larged on February 2 when Ambassador von Bernstorff offerec to permit 
more than one American passenger vessel a week to sail for England. 
Postponing for a moment all consideration of the political consequences of 
the German declaration, it is of interest to examine the data at present 
available indicative of the success or failure of the U-boat campaign. 
Prior to the declaration of January 31, 1917, German and Austrian sub- 
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marines had destroyed approximately 1500 ships during the first two years 
of the war and almost goo in the six months from August 1, 1916 to Jan- 
uary 31, 1917, making the total record of destruction for two and one-half 
years, in round numbers, 2,400 ships with a gross tonnage of 4,000,000, 
that is, about 8% per cent of the world’s total mercantile tonnage ; bearing 
in mind the fact that the total ocean-going tonnage available for British 
commerce was probably not more than 18,000,000 tons and that of the 
world (except the Central Powers) not more than 25,000,000, we are led to 
the conclusion that the destruction of 4,000,000 tons, mostly ocean-going, 
was not a negligible success, nor on the other hand was it a decisive vic- 
tory. Especially it must be emphasized that the effect of the German sub- 
marines was magnified by fear, as is well attested by the public assertion 
of the French minister of munitions that, by delaying the sailings of boats 
laden with steel from America, the submarine warfare had gravely hamp- 
ered the munitionment of the French army. Given these facts, it seemed 
not unreasonable to calculate that if the German submersibles could, when 
unleashed, destroy a million tons a month, the war might be speedily ter- 
minated in Germany's favor. German statisticians believed that a year of 
ruthless submarine warfare would account for twelve million tons and bring 
the proud mistress of the seas to her knees. The Kreuz-Zettung enter- 
tained the sanguine expectation of triumph in seven weeks. In actual 
fact, the shipping destroyed during the first month after the proclamation 
of the barred zone fell short of the anticipated million by more than half, 
according to an American estimate. With warmer weather, the activity of 
the U-boats became more alarming. The British government ominously 
discontinued its practice of periodically announcing the total tonnage de- 
stroyed, and began, instead, to report weekly the number, with no indica- 
tion of the total tonnage, of the British vessels which had been sunk. The 
French minister of marine, however, admitted that in the first six months 
of 1917 some 3,500,000 tons were lost; deducting from this figure the 
340,000 tons sunk in January, we have 3,160,000 tons as the admitted 
loss for five months of the new campaign. Lord Beresford placed the loss 
from January to July at 4,000,000 tons. German officials gave much larger 
estimates. Dr. Helfferich asserted that the U-boats had taken a toll of 
1,600,000 tons in February and March; Dr. Pfleger claimed 1,100,000 
tons for April; according to the New York S/faatszettung, 781,000 tons 
were sunk in February, 861,000 in March, 1,143,000 in April, 869,000 in 
May, and 781,000 in June (incomplete); a German admiralty statement at 
the end of June alleged that England had less than five million tons of 
shipping left for her non-military commerce. Calculations based upon 
official British statistics, on the other hand, and representing a more opti- 
mistic viewpoint, showed that after reaching its high-water mark in the 
third week of April, when 55 British merchantmen were sent to the bottom 
of the sea, the submarine campaign gradually subsided until in the first 
week of July only 17 British merchantmen were destroyed. In the 22 
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weeks from February 18 to July 22, submarines attacked 1150 British ships, 
740 successfully ; the weekly average was 33 ships successfully and 18 
unsuccessfully attacked ; of the 740 ships destroyed, 435 were of more than 
1,600 tons displacement, the total number of such ships in the British mer- 
chant marine being 3,500 at the outset. In other words, official British 
figures attested the partial success, but not the decisive victory of the sub- 
marine campaign.—With supermarine, as well as with submarine raiders 
Germany waged her war against the Allies’ commerce. Like some bold 
corsair of an earlier century, Count von Dohne-Schlodien in the German 
auxiliary cruiser ‘‘ Moewe’”’ slipped through the British blockade in De- 
cember, terrorized the South Atlantic for three months and with impunity 
returned to Germany, having destroyed or captured 27 ships (123,000 
tons). Another raider, the ‘‘Seeadler,’’ preyed upon shipping in the South 
Atlantic during the spring. 

NEW BELLIGERENTS.—In launching its campaign of ruthlessly 
illegal submarine warfare, just as in its violation of Belgian neutrality 
thirty months previously, Germany in the hope of speedy victory was stak- 
ing the success of its arms against the possible intervention of angered 
neutral powers. While the success of the submarine remained undeter- 
mined, the attitude of the neutral powers was not long in doubt. First of 
all the government of the United States of America (infra, United States 
and the War), long perturbed by submarine atrocities (see last RECORD, 
pp. 9. 14-16), severed diplomatic reltaions with Germany on February 3; 
guns were mounted on American merchantmen ; and at length, on Good 
Friday, April 6, the United States declared war. The next day, the United 
States was joined by its faithful satellites, Cuba and Panama, the former 
declaring war and the latter promising support. In the meantime China 
(q. v.) had broken off diplomatic relations with Germany, March 14. A 
group of lesser powers followed suit: Brazil severed relations on April 10 ; 
Bolivia, April 13; Guatemala, April 28; Liberia, May 9g; Nicaragua, 
May Ig. Haiti (q. v.) held back, its congress averse to intervention, its 
president, who had been supported in power by American marines, 
strongly desirous of war. Brazil on June 28 took the further step of ‘‘ re- 
voking ’’ her neutrality. Greece (q. v.) severed relations on June 28 and 
entered the war without repeating the declaration of war previously issued 
by the Venizelist insurgents. On July 22 the kingdom of Siam joined the 
Allies and declared war.—The indefatigable efforts of the Entente diplo- 
matists to range Rumania on the side of the Allies bore fruit just at the 
opening of the third year of the war. Rumania’s reluctance to mingle in 
the fray had been inspired by a prudent determination to wait until the 
outcome of the struggle was certain, and then to intervene on the winning 
side, as she had done in the Balkan War of 1913. By joining the Allies 
Rumania might possibly conquer Transylvania and neighboring provinces 
of Austria-Hungary, where dwelt three or four million Rumanians ; or by 
casting her lot with the Central Powers she might seize Russian Bessarabia 
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with its Rumanian inhabitants. On the whole, the sentiment of the gov- 
ernment seemed to incline toward the latter alternative, since Austria- 
Hungary in 1915 had secretly promised the concession of greater liberties 
to the Transylvanian Rumanians; moreover, as a ‘‘Latin’’ nation, 
Rumania could hardly relish Russian pan-Slavism ; finally, Rumania was 
bound to the Triple Alliance by formal treaties of more than thirty years’ 
standing. In August 1916, however, German defeat seemed to be pre- 
figured by the Anglo-French drive on the Somme, the Italian conquest of 
Gorizia, and the Russian advance in Galicia. Dr. Dillon asserts that on 
August 4 Rumania concluded her bargain with the Allies; she was to re- 
ceive Transylvania and the other Rumanian districts of Hungary if she 
could conquerthem. A member of the British House of Commons, however, 
made the statement, without contradiction, that the Russian government de- 
livered an ultimatum to Rumania in August, compelling Rumania to reach 
a decision without delay. At any rate, on August 28 Rumania notified Aus- 
tria-Hungary that she considered herself no longer bound by the treaty of 
alliance, and that a state of war had existed from August 27.—Rumania's 
close sympathy and fancied kinship with Italy, asa ‘‘ Roman"’ nation, 
was delicately recognized when the latter country declared war against 
Germany on the very date of Rumania’s intervention, August 27, to take 
effect the following day.—See also Scandinavian Kingdoms, Spain, Neth- 
erlands, Greece, zu/ra. 

PEACE SUGGESTIONS.—During the summer of 1916, while the 
Russo-Rumanian offensive and the Anglo-French drive on the Somme 
seemed to give promise of military victory, the statesmen of the Entente 
Powers were most emphatic in repudiating any kind of peace by compro- 
mise or by negotiation. With his characteristic picturesqueness, Mr. Lloyd 
George (then British minister of war) declared on September 28: ‘‘ The 
fight must be to a finish; to a knockout.’’ This uncompromising bellig- 
erency on the part of the Allies was intepreted by the German chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg (in a speech on November g) asa confession of ag- 
gressive lust of conquest: ‘‘ The Entente Powers,’’ he asserted, ‘‘ had agreed 
in 1915 that Russia was to receive Constantinople, the Bosphorus, and the 
western shore of the Dardanelles with its hinterland;’’ ‘‘Asia Minor was to be 
divided among the Entente Powers;’’ and France was to have her revanche 
by re-annexing Alsace-Lorraine. The German government on the other 
hand, said the chancellor, had never indicated any intention of annexing 
Belgium. As an additional proof of Germany’s pacific desires, he ex- 
plicitly and emphatically affirmed Germany’s willingness to join or even to 
lead a league to enforce peace.—In the same week that the German 
chancellor agreed to the principle of a league to enforce peace, a most im- 
portant revelation of at least one aspect of the German program was made 
by the German and Austrian emperors, who conjointly published on No- 
vember 5, ig16, a proclamation of Polish independence. Russian Poland 
was to be erected into ‘‘a national state with a hereditary monarchy and a 
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constitutional government,’’ in ‘‘intimate relations’’ with the Central 
Powers. Archduke Charles Stephen was presently chosen as regent. The 
Austro-German promise might have been more manifestly magnanimous 
had Austria and Prussia consented to surrender Galicia and Prussian Poland 
to make the new nation complete ; but the Prussian government had no 
thought of yielding ‘‘German’’ territory to Poland, and the Austrian em- 
peror contented himself with a pledge of greater autonomy for Galicia. In 
spite of its imperfection, the two emperors’ proclamation was hailed with 
noisy if not absolutely spontaneous jubilation in Warsaw. A _ separate 
Polish army was organized to fight against Russia. That the Central 
Powers had shrewdly stolen a march on Russian and Allied diplomacy be- 
came patent in the course of the next few weeks, as the Russian premier, 
in an earnest effort to overtake the enemy, gave his pledge (December 3) 
to ‘‘ reconstitute Poland,’’ after the war, ‘‘free within its ethnographical 
boundaries, but inseparably united with Russia,’’ and the British and French 
premiers hastened to applaud Russia's belated ‘‘ generous initiative.’’ At 
the same time the Russian premier admitted Russia’s designs on Constan- 
tinople and announced that the Allies had given their assent as long ago as 
March 1915.—Flushed by her spectacular military victory over Rumania 
in December, Germany in concert with her allies threw aside all diplomatic 
reserve and blurted out on December 12 a boast of ‘‘ unconquerable 
strength’’ and a blunt proposal ‘‘to enter forthwith into peace negotia- 
tions."" The German peace offer was contained in a circular note ad- 
dressed by the Central Powers to neutral powers for transmission to the 
Allies, and in a separate note to the Vatican; it was publicly explained by 
the German imperial chancellor in a speech before the Reichstag. In the 
light of subsequent events it seems most probable that the German peace 
offer was not a confession of weakness on the part of the Central Powers 
but rather a scheme to place the Allies in a diplomatic dilemma: if the 
Allies consented to negotiate, seeds of dissension might be sown among 
them; if the Allies brusquely rejected the offer, the German government in 
continuing the war would then stand justified in the eyes of the German 
people and might resort to extreme measures, ruthless submarine warfare, 
for instance. The Entente chose the latter alternative. The French 
premier (December 13) denounced the peace offer as a ‘‘ crude trap;’’ the 
Russian Duma (December 15) repudiated it as ‘‘a hypocritical act’’ and 
a ‘‘ fresh proof of the weakness of the enemy;’’ the Italian foreign minister 
scornfully declared, ‘‘ There is nothing in it;’’ Premier Lloyd George 
(December 1g) insisted that to accept the German proposal would be ‘‘ put- 
ting our heads into a noose with the rope end in the hands of the Germans.”’ 
—Before the Allies had time to return a formal documentary reply to the 
German offer of peace negotiations, the public was startled by the unex- 
pected pacific intervention of the United States (see United States and 
the War, infra, p. 20). Ina most remarkable circular note under date of 
December 18 sent by Secretary of State Lansing to the ten Entente Allies, 
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and, with slight modifications, to the four Central Powers, President Wilson 
called attention to the fact that while both the warring coalitions claimed to 
stand for the principle of a peace league, protection of small states, and 
security against aggression, neither group had definitely stated the ‘‘ con- 
crete objects’’ for which it was fighting. He therefore felt ‘‘ altogether 
justified in suggesting an immediate opportunity for a comparison of views’ 
as to the terms upon which peace might be concluded. Coolly received 
by the Allies, the Wilson note evoked enthusiastic endorsements from 
seven neutral powers (Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, China, 
Persia, and Greece) and a not unfavorable reply from the Central Powers, 
December 26. Germany proposed ‘‘an immediate meeting of delegates 
of the belligerent states at a neutral place.’’ While delaying their reply to 
President Wilson over three weeks, the Entente Allies conjointly prepared 
and finally on December 30 presented a collective note in reply to the 
German peace offer, which they characterized as a ‘‘ war maneuver,’’ a 
‘«sham proposal,’’ ‘‘ empty and insincere.’’—The Allies not only refused 
to negotiate, they declined even to state their own terms candidly. In lieu 
of a frank statement of their intentions regarding Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, 
Asia Minor, the German colonies, Constantinople, indemnities and the 
league to enforce peace, the Allies contented themselves with sonorous am- 
biguities: ‘‘reparation for violated rights and liberties, the recognition of 
the principle of nationalities, and of the free existence of small states.’ In 
their collective reply to President Wilson, under date of January 10, the 
Allies vouchsafed a clearer definition of the oft-repeated formula ‘‘ restora- 
tion, restitution, and guarantees.’’ ‘‘ Restoration’’ meant evacuation of 
Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, France, Russia, and Rumania; ‘‘ repara- 
tion’’ meant indemnities; ‘‘ restitution ’’ meant the return of ‘‘ provinces 
or territories wrested in the past from the Allies by force or against the will 
of their populations; '’ ‘‘ recognition of the principle of nationality ’’ meant 
the ‘‘ liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Rumanians and of Tcheco-slvaques 
(stc) from foreign domination,’’ ‘‘the enfranchisement of populations sub- 
ject to the bloody tyranny of the Turks,’’ the ‘‘ expulsion from Europe of 
the Ottoman Empire,’’ as well as the establishment of a united Poland 
subject to the sovereignty of the Russiantsar. At last the Allies had given 
a tolerably concrete statement of the aims for which they were fighting, 
although captious critics still might cavil at their failure to explain 
how ‘‘ the reorganization of Europe guaranteed by a stable régime’’ was 
to be effected; or what was to be done with the conquered German colonies 
(the British secretary for the colonies and the Japanese foreign minister 
announced in February that they were to be annexed by the conquerors); 
or whether ‘‘the restitution of provinces or territories wrested in the past 
from the Allies ’’ should include the restitution of the Thirteen Colonies to 
Britain, the retrocession of Holland, Hanover, northern Italy and other 
Napoleonic possessions to France, and the return of the Dutch East Indies 
to Portugal, besides the obviously intended restoration of the ‘‘ lost prov- 
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inces’’ of Alsace-Lorraine to France. Conscious of the defects of the col- 
lective note, Mr. Balfour sent a supplementary British note three days 
later, in support of the contention that no peace agreement could endure 
unless first the grievances of oppressed nationalities be remedied, the 
Central Powers defeated, Turkey exiled from Europe, and ‘‘ some form of 
international sanction "’ devised to restrain aggressors. Belgium also sent a 
separate reply, January 10, insisting upon ‘‘ equitable reparation, security 
and guarantees for the future.'’—At this point the war enters on its second 
phase. In July 1914 Austria-Hungary by refusing to negotiate made her- 
self responsible for precipitating the war; in January 1917 the Entente by 
refusing to negotiate and by insisting upon territorial conquests deliberately 
assumed the solemn responsibility for continuing the struggle. In waging 
implacable warfare against ‘‘ Prussian militarism,” the Allies were deter- 
mined there should be no compromise or truce. Victory, a crushing mili- 
tary victory, alone would enable the Allies to humble Prussian militarism 
and to make the desired annexations. In this decision of the Allies the 
German government professed to see sheer ‘‘ lust of conquest ’’ and hypoc- 
risy. The German note of January 11 attempted to prove that the charges 
against Germany were calumnious and that the Allies were in truth the 
real culprits, whose aggressive designs had caused the war and were now 
prolonging it. The German emperor on January 13 almost exultantly an- 
nounced to his people: ‘‘Our enemies have dropped the mask, admitted 
their lust of conquest.'’"—Again the United States intervened in the dis- 
cussion of peace terms. In course of an extraordinary address before the 
Senate (fra, p. 20), January 22, President Wilson not only asserted that 
a just peace must recognize (1) equality of right as among great and small 
nations, (2) security of life, of worship, of industrial and social develop- 
ment for subject ‘‘ peoples,’’ particularly for a ‘‘ united, independent, and 
autonomous Poland,’’ (3) ‘‘ direct outlet to the great highways of the sea’’ 
for every ‘‘ great people,’’ (4) ‘‘ freedom of the seas,’’ and (5) limitation 
of armaments; but also proclaimed his conviction that ‘‘ it must be a peace 
without victory." To President Wilson's views the Allies could not accede; 
above all to ‘‘ peace without victory.’" The German government, however, 
in the historic note of January 31, avowed its agreement with the principles 
of, ‘‘ self-government and equality of rights for all nations,”’ with particular 
reference to emancipation of Ireland and India; promised German co- 
operation in ‘‘all efforts to prevent future wars;'’ upheld ‘‘the freedom of 
the seas;’’ reiterated that the annexation of Belgium ‘‘ had never formed 
part of Germany's intentions;’’ accused Britain of ‘‘ brutal contempt”’ 
for ‘‘ international law;'’ charged the Allies with the guilt of prolonging 
the war; and announced that Germany to defend her own existence and 
to shorten the sufferings of war had decided upon a campaign of ruth- 
less submarine warfare. Germany's peace offer of December 12 was 
undoubtedly an adroit diplomatic maneuver to gain a pretext for unleash- 
ing the submarines, and an excuse, in the eyes of the German people, 
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for continuing the war.—A new complexion was put upon the discussion 
of war aims in the spring of 1917, by the Russian Revolution (see 
Russia, 7wfra, p. 62). As over against the accepted view of the Allies 
that peace must come by administering a military ‘‘ knockout’’ to Germany, 
the revolutionary Russian workingmen envisaged a new hope, that peace 
might be achieved through the concerted efforts of the class-conscious pro- 
letariat in all countries. To their fellow-workingmen, especially in the 
Central Powers, the Russian workingmen issued a manifesto, March 28, ad- 
vocating rebellion against autocracy. Two days later the Duma boldly 
attacked the Polish problem, and resolved that the Russian, German, and 
Austrian fragments of the Polish nation must be reunited and endowed with 
independence (save fora military union with Russia) under a form of govern- 
ment determined by a democratic Polish constituent assembly to be convened 
in Warsaw, presumably as soon as the Austro-German armies should be 
expelled. Although the Russian government in April disclaimed lust of 
territorial aggrandizement, and in May invited the Allies to restate their 
peace terms, Foreign Minister Milyukov was confessedly desirous of the 
conquest of Constantinople by Russia ; against him the anti-annexationist 
workingmen raged, until in the third week of May he was excluded from 
the cabinet. The new foreign minister on May 1g reaffirmed the Russian 
desire for ‘‘a peace without annexation or indemnities and based on the 
right of nations to decide their own fate.’’ But this did not necessarily 
mean a separate peace. Far from deserting the Allies, the Russian gov- 
ernment rejected ‘‘all thought of separate peace,’’ declared that defeat 
would be a calamity, and on May 23 expressly pledged assistance to Bel- 
gium. The offer of immediate separate peace, publicly made by von 
Bethmann-Hollweg on May 165, reiterated by the Austrian emperor on 
May 31, and secretly tendered, it is said, by military as well as by social- 
istic envoys of the Central Powers, met with no favorable response.— 
Meanwhile the Allies, at Russia's invitation, were engaged in revising 
their secret treaties with Russia and restating their terms. The French 
premier, M. Ribot, in a tactful speech on May 22, contrived to accept the 
Russian formula of ‘‘ peace without annexation or indemnities ’’ and in the 
same breath to demand the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France and 
the payment of indemnities to France, Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, and, 
curiously enough, to Rumania. President Wilson in his reply to Russia, 
May 26, accepted the principle of no indemnities, with the proviso ‘‘ ex- 
cept those that constitute payment for manifest wrongs done’’ and no an- 
nexations unless ‘‘ for the purpose of securing those who inhabit it [the 
province in question] a fair chance of life and liberty ;’’ furthermore, the 
‘«meshes’’ of the Bagdad Railway ‘‘ intrigue’’ must be broken. To this 
pronouncement Great Britain and Italy courteously assented ; the latter 
power explained that President Wilson's principles would permit Italy to 
annex Trentino, Trieste, Istria, Dalmatia and the Albanian part of Avlona ; 
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Rumania to annex Transylvania; Serbia to annex Bosnia-Herzegovina ; 
and the Entente Powers to partition the Ottoman Empire among them- 
selves. Premier Lloyd George found President Wilson’s formula elastic 
enough to include the wresting of Mesopotamia and Palestine from Turkey 
(Dundee speech, June 30), and the disposition of German colonies more or 
less in accordance with the wishes, mzradile dictu, of the native popula- 
tions (Glasgow speech, June 29). On July 11 Premier Ribot declared that 
France could not consent to a plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine regarding the 
future of those provinces. A few days later, July 19, Chancellor Michaelis 
flung back the defiant statement that ‘‘ no parley is possible with the enemy 
demanding the cession of German soil ;’’ Germany, he said, would not 
continue the war ‘‘a day longer”’ for the sake of ‘‘ violent conquests,’’ 
but hoped for the negotiation of peace in a spirit of compromise ( Verstand- 
igung und Ausgleich). Mr. Lloyd George promptly replied to the chan- 
cellor’s ‘‘ facing-all-ways speech’’ by asserting, ‘‘Germany dominated by 
autocracy we can never make terms with.'’ Loyally backing up the prime 
minister's firm stand, the House of Commons cast a vote of 148 to I9 
against a peace resolution (Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's) which demanded a 
restatement of the Allies’ terms on the basis, recently approved by the 
German Reichstag’s peace resolution (see Germany, infra), of peace with- 
out forced annexations.—Stung to the quick by an allegation that plans to 
provoke war had been agreed upon by an Austro-German conference on 
July 5, 1914, the German chancellor on July 28, 1917, gave an interview 
in which he accused France of having gained the consent of Russia (be- 
fore the Revolution) for French plans to conquer Syria and German terri- 
tory on the left bank of the Rhine in addition to Alsace-Lorraine. Pre- 
mier Ribot on July 31 rejoined that the chancellor was distorting the truth. 
—New impetus was given by the Russian Revolution to the international 
Socialist propaganda for peace. More particularly after the Russian 
Council of Workingmen and Soldiers’ Delegates issued its call in May for 
a congress of the Socialist /nternationa/e and for the convocation of a peace 
congress, Socialist hopes began to revive. Stockholm was selected as the 
place of assemblage for a Socialist peace conference with delegates from 
the Central Powers as well as from the Entente countries. The desire at- 
tributed to the congress, however, of stimulating proletarian propaganda 
for immediate peace, amd the possibility that the congress might lead to a 
separate Russo-German truce, induced the government of the United States 
to refuse passports to the American delegates. In connection with the 
congress, the German majority Social Democrats drew up a peace program, 
including provision for obligatory arbitration, limitation of armaments, free 
trade, ‘‘ open door’’ for colonies, and democratic control of diplomacy ; 
the German minority Socialists favored the restoration of Belgium and 
Serbia, the independence of Poland, and a plebiscite for Alsace-Lorraine. 
—See also Albania, infra, p. 74. 
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OTHER DIPLOMATIC EVENTS OF THE WAR.—Many of the 
principal diplomatic maneuvers of the belligerent powers are treated under 
separate headings : See Maritime Warfare, sufra, p. 10 ; New Belligerents, 
supra, p. 13; Peace Suggestions, sufra, p. 14; United States and the 
War, infra, p. 20; China, zzfra, p. 77; Greece, infra, p. 72; and Ru- 
mania, z#fra, p. 74. 

With a view to greater solidarity, the Entente Allies held occasional 
military and political conferences (see Greece, infra, p. 73), as in 1915-16. 
The fact that the diplomats of the Entente Powers had secretly negotiated 
treaties or conventions among themselves, guaranteeing the territorial 
annexations and other aims of the individual powers in the Entente group, 
had already been suspected, but it became publicly known in May, when 
the Russian revolutionary government demanded the revision of the secret 
agreements. On the other hand, in the camp of the Central Powers, war 
conferences were likewise convened and alliances drawn closer, it seems 
probable, by secret agreements. It may be that the lively discussions 
held in Germany and Austria-Hungary, and the Vienna conference in July 
on the subject of a Central-European economic union (more than a mere 
tariff union) will in future years be accounted, like the formation of the 
German Zollverein in 1833, a politico-economic movement of transcend- 
ent historical importance. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR.—During the latter part 
of the year 1916 the United States seemed remote from active partici- 
pation in the war. The undertaking which Germany had given in May 
(see last Recorp, p. 16) gave some promise of quieting irritation over 
the activities of submarines. President Wilson exerted himself not 
merely to keep the country out of war but to bring the war itself to 
a close. On December 18 he despatched an identic note to the bel- 
ligerent powers (see Peace Suggestions, supra, p. 15, and Congress. 
infra, p. 33); and in this he expressed the hope that they would find 
an early occasion to define peace terms, and declared that the people 
of the United States stood ready and eager to co-operate in measures 
to secure the future peace of the world. On January 22 the President 
appeared before the Senate and described in general terms the bases 
upon which the peace of the world ought to be fixed at the close of 
the war (see Peace Suggestions, supra, p. 17). He considered it incon- 
ceivable that the United States should play no part in devising and 
maintaining permanent guarantees. He advocated “the doctrine of 
President Monroe as the doctrine of the world: that no nation should 
seek to extend its policy over any other nation or people, but that 
every people should be left free to determine its own policy, its own 
way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little 
along with the great and powerful.” To secure this end the war must 
close in a “peace without victory,” “a peace between equals” with- 
out “a victor’s terms imposed upon the vanquished;” and “if the 
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peace presently to be made is to endure, it must be a peace made 
secure by the organized major force of mankind.” But while the 
President advocated peace, incidents were occurring which made the 
neutral position of the United States more and more difficult to main- 
tain. The secretary of state, explaining the purpose of the note of 
December 18, declared that, neutral rights of the United States being 
so involved, “ we are drawing nearer to the verge of war” and “are 
entitled to know what each belligerent seeks in order that we may 
regulate our conduct in future;” and while he sought to allay anxiety 
by stating later that the government contemplated no change of 
policy, it was generally felt that the situation was more serious than 
appeared on the surface. Submarine attacks upon merchantmen had, 
indeed, become more frequent in the last months of the year. The 
“ U-53,” after making a brief stay at Newport, Rhode Island, sank five 
vessels off the Nantucket lightship. American torpedo boats rescued 
passengers and crews. This incident led the Entente Powers to re- 
quest that belligerent submarines should henceforth be excluded from 
American waters, but the United States refused to accede. In the 
following weeks a large number of vessels, with Americans on board, 
were sunk, some of them under circumstances which seemed to con- 
flict with the pledges given in the German note of May 5. A number 
of Americans lost their lives. The German government, responding 
to inquiries, sought to justify these occurrences. It was asserted that 
the “ Seebeck,” traveling without lights in the neighborhood of a hos- 
tile port, had been mistaken for a warship; that the American ship 
“ Columbian ” had summoned aid by wireless; that the “ Caledonia ” 
had attacked the submarine by ramming; and that in the case of the 
“ Morina” and the “ Arabia,” both sunk without warning, the sub- 
marine commanders believed them to be transports. As a matter of 
fact the “ Morina” was not at that time, and the “ Arabia” never had 
been, a British transport. In spite of this exchange of notes the sub- 
marine war continued unabated. Seventeen Americans lost their lives 
when the “ Russian” was sunk on December 14, the submarine com- 
mander alleging, mistakenly it appears, that the vessel was in the ser- 
vice of the British admiralty. Within the United States the activity 
of German agents continued, though the evidence was either withheld 
by the government or not brought to light until prosecution began. 
In San Francisco, 97 persons were indicted on the charge of conspiring 
to overthrow British dominion in India, and among the number were 
attachés of the German embassy and German consuls in American 
cities. Serious explosions occurred in several munition factories with- 
out their origin being discovered. On January 10 the German consul- 
general in San Francisco and four of his employees were found guilty 
of violating American neutrality by plotting to blow up munition ship- 
ments to Entente nations. Captain Franz von Rintelen and two others 
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were convicted of conspiring to prevent the shipment of munitions to 
Entente nations (see last Recorp, p. 16). The jury disagreed in the 
cases of four others, including two former congressmen, tried at the 
same time. The deportation of Belgians for forced labor in Germany 
created a very unfavorable impression in the United States and led 
the government to lodge a vigorous protest. — The situation became 
far more critical when Germany declared her intention of pursuing 
unrestricted warfare in a zone around enemy countries, and sinking, 
after February 1, all ships met within that zone. One modification of 
the rule was offered: American passenger ships would be undisturbed 
if they sailed once a week, took a prescribed course, landed only at 
Falmouth, arriving on Sunday and departing on Wednesday, and car- 
ried no contraband. Under the terms of his note of April 18 the 
President had no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. On February 3, therefore, he appeared before the houses of 
Congress and announced that Mr. Gerard would at once be withdrawn 
from Berlin and that Count von Bernstorff would be handed his pass- 
ports. He expressed the belief that Germany would not act upon her 
threat and “destroy American ships and take American lives in a 
wilful prosecution of a ruthless naval program.” But, while he desired 
no war with Germany, he would again appear before Congress and 
ask for authority to protect American rights if any overt act should 
be committed. Next day the President urged neutrals to follow the 
example of the United States. The “overt act” was not long de- 
layed. On February 7 the British ship “ California,” with American 
passengers on board, was sunk without warning off the coast of Ire- 
land, and American lives were lost. Next day the British ship “ Tu- 
rino” was sunk without warning, one American life being lost. Amer- 
icans were aboard the “ Japanese Prince” and the “ Manitola,” sunk 
without warning. American transatlantic liners, unable to secure 
armament from the government, remained in port. Through the Swiss 
minister the government of Germany invited exchanges to arrange 
a modification of the German submarine policy, but on February 12 
Secretary Lansing replied that no such steps could be taken until the 
blockade order had been withdrawn and broken pledges renewed. On 
February 25 the British liner “ Laconia,” carrying American passen- 
gers, was torpedoed without warning, an incident which did not be- 
come known in the United States until the 27th. Several Americans 
lost their lives. After weeks of delay and the accumulation of many 
overt acts the President applied to Congress, on February 26, for 
authority to supply merchant vessels with defensive arms and “to 
employ any other instrumentalities or methods that may be necessary 
and adequate to protect our ships and our people in their legitimate 
and peaceful pursuits on the seas.” The administration itself presented 
a bill embodying the views expressed in the message. The House 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs, however, did not approve of investing 
the President with large discretionary powers and introduced modifi- 
cations which merely authorized the arming of ships and provided 
$100,000,000 for that purpose. By a vote of 403 to 13 the House passed 
the bill in this modified form on March 1. The Senate, occupied with 
other matters, did not enter upon debate till March 2, two days before 
the end of the session. A difference of opinion existed in the Senate. 
Mr. Stone, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, wished 
to prevent the arming of ships which carried munitions. He spoke for 
four hours against the bill. Ten other Senators joined him in delay- 
ing action upon it (see Congress, infra, p. 34). This filibuster met 
with much public criticism, especially as the country had been roused 
by the revelation of a German intrigue with Mexico. It appeared that 
the German secretary for foreign affairs had proposed, in event of 
war with the United States, an alliance with Mexico, the latter to re- 
ceive financial assistance and the states of Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas as compensation. Japan was to be invited to adhere to the 
plan. The failure of the armed-ship bill because of the Senate fili- 
buster led the President to act without legislative sanction. He an- 
nounced on March 12 that merchant ships entering the submarine 
zone would be armed and supplied with naval gunners. The first 
armed liner reached England safely on March 26. In the latter part 
of the month a number of American ships were sunk, some without 
warning. — The crisis grew so acute that on March 21 the President 
called Congress to meet in special session on April 2 (two weeks 
earlier than had been originally set) “to receive a communication 
concerning grave matters of national policy.” That communication 
took the form of a request that Congress “declare the recent course 
of the Imperial German government to be in fact nothing less than a 
declaration of war against the government and people of the United 
States.” The world, he said, must be made safe for democracy. “Our 
object is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the life of 
the world as against selfish and autocratic power, and to set up among 
the really free and self-governed peoples of the world such a concert 
of purpose and of action as will henceforth ensure the observance of 
those principles.” He advocated the utmost practicable co-operation 
with the Entente Allies and the provision of liberal financial credits 
for them, the marshaling of the material resources of the country for 
the purposes of war, the full equipment of the navy, and the raising 
by selective draft of 500,000 men in addition to existing forces, with 
subsequent levies as needed. Congress received the message with en- 
thusiasm. In both branches a joint resolution was thereupon intro- 
duced declaring that a state of war had been thrust upon the United 
States. The resolution passed the Senate on April 4 by a vote of 82 
to 6, the minority including three Democrats (Stone, Vardaman and 
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Lane) and three Republicans (LaFollette, Norris and Gronna). The 
House followed suit two days later by a vote of 373 to 50. The 
majority included 193 Democrats, 177 Republicans, three independents; 
the minority, 16 Democrats, 32 Republicans, one Socialist, one inde- 
pendent. The Austrian government on April 8 and the Turkish gov- 
ernment on April 20 severed diplomatic relations with the United 
States.—Immediately after the declaration of war steps were taken to 
ensure close co-operation between the United States and the Entente 
Allies. In April a British mission (headed by Arthur J. Balfour, the 
foreign secretary) and a French mission (headed by René Viviani, 
minister of justice, and Marshal Joffre) arrived in Washington. They 
placed at the disposal of the government much valuable information 
based on the experience of their countries in the war, and discussed 
the part which American resources should play. In visits to various 
cities they met with an enthusiastic reception. Italian, Belgian and 
Russian missions arrived later. In receiving the Belgian mission, on 
June 18, the President declared that “on the inevitable day of victory 
Belgium should be restored to the place she has so richly won among 
self-respecting and respected nations of the earth.” The President de- 
spatched to Russia in May a mission headed by Elihu Root, and at the 
same time a group of railroad men to give advice in matters of trans- 
portation. The appointment of Mr. Root was criticized severely by 
radicals who asserted that the revolutionary government of Russia 
would have no confidence in so conservative a man; but subsequent 
events proved this apprehension altogether unfounded. The President 
sent cordial greetings to the Russian government, taking the occasion 
to warn it against German propaganda and restating America’s war 
aims. The United States also made liberal provision for the financing 
of the Allies. Congress provided, in authorizing a seven-billion-dollar 
loan in the middle of April, that $3,000,000,000 of this sum should be 
invested in war bonds of the Allies bearing the same interest as the 
American bonds. In May the secretary of the treasury offered the 
first $2,000,000,000 of the war loan at popular subscription in denomi- 
nations as low as $50 and bearing three and a half per cent interest, 
these bonds to be convertible into bonds bearing a higher rate of in- 
terest should a new series be issued at a higher rate before the end 
of the war. This “ Liberty Loan” proved a great success, being over- 
subscribed by more than a billion dollars. Some 4,000,000 persons 
purchased the bonds. The first loan to the Allies was made on April 
25; by the end of July more than $1,500,000,000 had been apportioned 
to Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Belgium and Serbia, according 
to the arrangements made with the foreign governments. Of this 
sum Great Britain received more than a third. Thus the United 
States made a prompt start in the one field where it was capable of 
taking immediate and effective action—In view of the enormous ton- 
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nage of transatlantic vessels sunk each month by German submarines, 
the question of making good this loss became one of the most serious 
problems of the war. On April 6 eighty-seven German ships in Amer- 
ican harbors (aggregating 550,000 tons) were taken over by the gov- 
ernment, and on April 9 fourteen Austrian ships. The building of 
new tonnage was entrusted to the Emergency Fleet Corporation (an 
adjunct to the Shipping Board), with Major General George W. Goe- 
thals as manager. A sharp controversy arose as to the relative merits 
of wood and steel for standardized construction on a large scale. Wil- 
liam Denman, chairman of the Shipping Board, urged wooden con- 
struction; General Goethals condemned this plan as hopeless, and 
promised to have 3,000,000 tons of steel ships ready in eighteen 
months. After Congress had appropriated $750,000,000 for shipbuild- 
ing he announced definite plans which Mr. Denman was by no means 
ready to accept. The conflict between the two men became so embit- 
tered that on July 24 General Goethals resigned and the President re- 
quested the resignation of Mr. Denman. Rear Admiral W. L. Capps, 
chief constructor of the navy, succeeded the former; Edward N. Hur- 
ley, the latter. Bainbridge Colby of New York was appointed to the 
Shipping Board in the place of J. B. White, who had resigned with 
his chief.—The government early directed its attention to the conser- 
vation of the food supply, the fixing of the prices of necessities, and 
the regulation of common carriers. In April Herbert C. Hoover, 
head of the American Commission for Relief in Belgium, became 
chairman of a new board associated with the Committee of National 
Defense. Owing to delay in the passing of the food-control bill (see 
Congress, infra, p. 37), the president invested him with “ full author- 
ity to take any steps necessary ” to mobilize the forces of the country 
in the saving of food and the elimination of waste. At the same time, 
acting under powers conveyed by the Espionage Law, he created an 
advisory export council to regulate the export of those commodities 
over which supervision was necessary for the welfare of the United 
States and the Allies, all shipments being subject to license and being 
apportioned to foreign countries by the board. A principal object of 
the board is to see that the Allies receive the most generous possible 
part of the surplus of American products and that Germany receives 
none through neutral countries. In July many Dutch ships, loaded 
with grain, were held in American ports unable to secure licenses. A 
proclamation of July 9 enumerated many commodities subject to con- 
trol, and the list was expanded occasionally afterwards.—On April 11, 
at the request of the Council of National Defense, the American Rail- 
way Associat’ +: named a board of five men to direct the operation of 
American railways throughout the war and pledged loyal enforcement 
of the policies laid down by the board. Its first act was to give coal 
and iron ore a preference over all other traffic. On June 20 the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission proposed that, following the example of the 
Allies, the government should operate all the railways, with a reason- 
able allowance for public use of the property, and limit coal producers 
to a uniform profit per ton. President Wilson, in a statement of July 
11, foreshadowed a general fixing of prices by the government. He 
informed mine operators, manufacturers, and shipping interests that 
the public must be served on the same basis as the government. 
“Prices mean the same thing everywhere now. They mean the effi- 
ciency or the inefficiency of the nation, whether it is the government 
which pays them or not.”—The naval forces of the United States were 
early brought into war service, the destroyer flotilla under Rear Ad- 
miral Sims having reached the submarine zone on May 4. The plan 
of sending these destroyers to Europe was known in Berlin four days 
before they reached the port of Queenstown, apparently through the 
activity of German spies in Washington. Accidents on board three 
merchantmen during practice firing, in one case resulting in the death 
of two passengers, led to criticism of the Navy Department. Late in 
May investigation placed the responsibility on old and defective am- 
munition.—Military arrangements looked to the immediate increase 
of the armed forces to approximately 1,200,000 men, the regular army 
and the national guard to be brought to their maximum strength of 
293,000 and 400,000 respectively by voluntary enlistment, and some 
500,000 men to be raised under the conscription law (see Congress, 
infra, p. 35). Enlistment, though only for the duration of the war, 
proceeded so slowly that 687,000 men had to be raised in the first 
draft. On June 5 about 9,500,000 males between the ages of 21 and 30 
registered for the draft; six weeks later the drawing of numbers took 
place. Preparations were made to distribute the new army, for pur- 
poses of training, among sixteen cantonments located in sixteen dif- 
ferent states, while the national guard, now called into federal service, 
was mobilized in sixteen other camps. In various parts of the coun- 
try anti-draft meetings were held and rioting occurred. In Butte, 
Montana, and Negaunee, Michigan, military force had to be employed 
to restore order. Many persons who neglected to register for the 
draft or who incited resistance to it were put under arrest.—Under the 
conscription law the President had been authorized to raise not more 
than four divisions of volunteers for immediate service at the front; 
in other words, to accept the offer of a volunteer division which 
Theodore Roosevelt had made. He did not avail himself of this 
authority. Immediately after the passage of the law it was announced 
that Major General Pershing would be sent to France with a division 
of regular troops. Pershing and his staff, after spending some days 
in England, arrived in Paris on June 13. On June 26 the first Amer- 
ican contingent landed at a French port, having twice encountered 
submarines and driven them off. A month later the safe arrival of 
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another contingent was announced.—With an appropriation of $640,- 
000,000 the government developed very elaborate plans for the con- 
struction of a fleet of aeroplanes which will ultimately include 22,000 
machines. 


ll. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RELATIONS.—After signing the very 
important convention of July 3, 1916 (see last RECORD, p. 18), Russia and 
Japan agreed upon several secret bargains in matters of detail ; according 
to unofficial dispatches, Japan was to continue furnishing munitions to 
Russia ; Japanese and Russians equally were to enjoy freedom of trade, 
travel and residence in Siberia, Mongolia and Manchuria; Japan was to 
have the right of navigating the Sungari River between Kirin and Petuna 
(in Manchuria); and Japan was to purchase from Russia, for $7,000,000, 
the Eastern Chinese Railway between Changhsun and the Sungari River, 
thus extending Japanese control northward a hundred miles deeper into 
Manchuria to within less than ninety miles of Harbin.—Apparently Japan 
received permission from Russia to use a firm hand in extending Japanese 
influence in Southern Manchuria and in Inner Mongolia. Aclash between 
Japanese and Chinese troops at Cheng-Chiatun in August served as occa- 
sion for the presentation of a new series of Japanese demands on China, 
September 3, supplementing the demands granted in 1915. Japan asked 
not only indemnities, apologies, and punishment of the Chinese officers 
concerned in the affair at Cheng-Chiatun, but also the right to police East- 
ern Inner Mongolia, to instal Japanese military advisers throughout South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia as well as in the cadet school at 
Mukden, and to have first preference in the selection of foreign advisers 
and the negotiation of loans for those regions. In short, Chinese sov- 
ereignty over the Japanese sphere of influence in Eastern Inner Mongolia 
and Southern Manchuria was to be reduced to a mere shadow. The Jap- 
anese foreign minister, however, assured the United States that the demands 
did not violate the Root-Takahira ‘‘ open door’’ agreement. After long 
negotiations and repeated protests, the Chinese government in February 
conceded the demands for indemnity, apology, punishment of the Chinese 
officers, and preferential rights (including the right to lease land) for Japan 
in Southern Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. The establishment of Japa- 
nese police stations and military advisers in Southern Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia, however, was to be postponed, although conceded in principle. 
(See also China, zuzfra, p. 76).—Portuguese rights to the island of Macao, 
near Hongkong on the coast of China, were sold to Japan, according to 
the Overseas News Agency, March 19.—The revolutionary government in 
Russia was promptly recognized by the United States, March 22, and sub- 
sequently by Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Japan.—See 
New Belligerents, sufra, p. 13; Peace Suggestions, supra, p. 14; Other 
Diplomatic Events of the War, sufra, p. 20; Turkey, infra, p. 72. 
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AMERICAN RELATIONS. — The revolutionary disturbances in 
Cuba did not prove serious enough to require American intervention, 
as in 1906, under the Platt Amendment. The United States govern- 
ment did, however, issue a warning to the insurgents that it would 
recognize no government set up by organized revolt; and marines 
were landed at Guantanamo on February 28 and at Santiago on March 
8 to protect sugar mills and other property. These marines were 
withdrawn before the end of March. President Menocal signified his 
complete satisfaction with the course of the United States throughout 
the uprising. — The joint commission appointed to adjust the differ- 
ences between the United States and Mexico (see last ReEcorp, p. 20) 
met on September 6 and—with several protracted adjournments—con- 
tinued in session until November 24. Many questions were discussed 
relative to, the internal condition of Mexico, but Carranza refused to 
permit them to be the subject of any formal resolution. A protocol 
was agreed upon which provided that the American punitive expedi- 
tion should retire from Mexican soil within forty days and that oppor- 
tunities for co-operation between border patrols on each side of the 
line should not be overlooked. The American commissioners, in a 
supplemental memorandum, reserved for their government the right 
to pursue marauders into Mexican territory. In view of this memo- 
randum, Carranza rejected the protocol itself; and the commission 
disbanded without having accomplished anything formally. On Jan- 
uary 28 the secretary of war made formal announcement that “ Gen- 
eral Pershing has been ordered to bring his troops out of Mexico. 
The movement is to be an immediate one and is probably already 
under way.” A week later the withdrawal had been completed; and 
on February 17 the national guard was ordered to return from the 
border for muster out of the federal service. As a counterblast to 
President Wilson’s declaration of February 4 inviting neutral powers 
to follow the American example in dealing with Germany, Carranza 
issued a remarkable note a week later proposing that the United 
States and certain other neutral powers should stop all merchant 
traffic with belligerent nations, Entente and Central Powers alike, in 
order to hasten an early cessation of hostilities. Emboldened by Car- 
ranza’s initiative, the government of Ecuador thereupon suggested a 
Pan-American conference to be held in Uruguay for the purpose of 
formulating a common policy. These proposals were generally sup- 
posed to have a German inspiration. On March 17 the United States 
informed Carranza that it could not participate in such a course. 
That Germany wished to use Mexico had become apparent when the 
State Department intercepted a note sent by the German foreign sec- 
retary to the minister in Mexico offering an alliance in case of war 
between Germany and the United States (see United States and the 
War, supra, p. 23). The Mexican foreign minister, on March 3, for- 
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mally denied, however, that his government had been approached with 
the object of forming such an alliance. An even more emphatic denial 
came from Japan, which the German foreign secretary had desired 
Mexico to approach in the matter—On November 29 the commander 
of the American forces in Santo Domingo (see last Recorp, p. 21) 
established martial law throughout the republic. This step was taken 
to ensure payment of interest on the foreign debt, effective govern- 
ment having broken down because of a deadlock between opposing 
political factions. Both Costa Rica and Salvador obtained favorable 
decisions from the Central American Court of Justice, in the San Juan 
River and Fonseca Bay cases respectively. Nicaragua, the court held, 
had infringed the rights of her neighbors by granting to the United 
States the right to canalize the San Juan River and to establish a 
naval base on Fonseca Bay.—Argentina was honored by the elevation 
of the Spanish legation to the dignity of an embassy in July 1916. A 
commercial treaty between Argentina and Paraguay was signed dur- 
ing the same month. Arbitration treaties with Spain and France were 
ratified by the Argentine congress in September and October, respec- 
tively.—An arbitration treaty was signed by Brazil and Uruguay, De- 
cember 28. 


lll. THE UNITED STATES 


THE ADMINISTRATION.—President Wilson was inaugurated for 
his second term on March 4.—On March 31 the President issued an 
executive order placing more than 10,000 postmasters of the first, 
second and third classes under the merit system, future appointments 
to depend upon competitive examinations.—The President appointed 
as members of the Shipping Board John A. Donald of New York, 
John B. White of Kansas City, William Denman of San Francisco, 
Bernard N. Baker of Baltimore, and Theodore Brent of New Orleans. 
After the resignation of Mr. Baker, Raymond H. Stevens was ap- 
pointed; and further changes occurred because of a controversy over 
the shipbuilding program (see United States and the War, supra, p. 
25). The President appointed as members of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission Riley McMillan Little of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Francis C. Axtell of Washington, and John J. Keegan of Indiana; 
and as members of the Tariff Commission Professor Frank W. Taus- 
sig of Harvard University, chairman; ex-Congressman D. J. Lewis of 
Maryland, ex-Congressman William Kent of California, Daniel C. 
Roper of South Carolina, E. P. Costigan of Colorado, and W. S. Cul- 
bertson of Kansas. Other appointments included: John W. Garrett 
as minister to the Netherlands vice Henry Van Dyke resigned; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chester Harding as governor of the Canal Zone in 
succession to Major-General Goethals; John Franklin Fort of New 
Jersey and William B. Colver of Minnesota as members of the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission; and Thomas G. Patten as postmaster of New 
York. Most of these appointments and some 1,400 others were made 
while the sixty-fourth Congress was in session; but the Senate took 
no action upon them, largely because of a controversy over the pro- 
motion of Dr. Cary T. Grayson to the post of medical director of the 
navy with the grade of rear admiral. It was only in the special session 
called at the opening of the President’s second term that the Senate 
gave its ratification. 

CONGRESS.—In its first session which closed on September 8, the 
sixty-fourth Congress enacted many laws of far-reaching importance. 
It reorganized the army, made unprecedented appropriations for 
national defense, and provided new sources of revenue to meet these 
heavy outlays. In forbidding the interstate shipment of the products 
of child labor and in establishing by law an eight-hour day for rail- 
road employees, it gave a new emphasis to national authority; and 
hardly less notable was the expansion of government enterprise in 
commerce and industry by the adoption of the ship-purchase bill and 
the provision made for the manufacture of naval projectiles and armor 
plate as well as for the extraction of nitrate from the air by hydro- 
electric power. Several new administrative boards were created: a 
shipping board of five members, a tariff commission of six, a farm- 
loan board of five, and a compensation commission of three. The 
passage of the Philippines bill (see Dependencies, infra, p. 46) 
marked a new departure in colonial policy. Throughout the session 
executive pressure was constantly exerted upon the leaders of Con- 
gress. Although some of the measures recommended by President 
Wilson were highly controversial and evoked strong opposition, he 
eventually managed to force action on most of the important items of 
his program except the Porto Rico citizenship bill (see Depend- 
encies, infra, p. 46). His success, which was particularly impressive 
in the case of the child-labor bill and the eight-hour bill, depended 
in part upon the disposition of Congress to accept executive leader- 
ship in a time of international crisis and in part upon the desire of 
Democrats to strengthen their position in the presidential campaign.— 
In making appropriations for the army, the Senate, taking a larger 
view of the necessities of national defense, added more than $125,000, 
000 to the House bill; when differences had been adjusted in confer- 
ence, the aggregate amount stood at $267,596,530, or some $80,000,000 
more than the House originally sanctioned. The same bill erected a 
Council of National Defense composed of six cabinet officers, and 
empowered it to co-ordinate transportation facilities and industrial re- 
sources in the interest of the national security. It gave the President 
authority, in time of war or threatened war, to utilize the transporta- 
tion systems of the country for military purposes. Finally, it revised 
the Articles of War. President Wilson vetoed the bill on August 18 
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because it exempted officers and men on the retired list from the 
operation of the military code; but he accepted it eleven days later 
when the objectionable features had been eliminated.—The naval ap- 
propriation bill (see last Recorp, p. 25) became law on August 29, after 
the President and Secretary Daniels had induced the House leaders 
to adopt the larger building program of the Senate. It carried roughly 
$313,000,000. Mr. Kitchin, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and Democratic floor leader, opposed the bill to the end, criti- 
cizing the president for lack of consistency and declaring that “the 
United States becomes the most militaristic naval nation on earth.”— 
The general revenue bill (see last Recorp, p. 25) passed the Senate on 
September 6 by a vote of 42 to 16, all the Democrats present and five 
radical Republicans of the Middle West supporting it. In conference 
the changes made by the Senate (for the most part minor increases in 
the rates of taxation) were generally accepted, President Wilson sign- 
ing the bill on September 8 An anti-dumping clause, designed to 
protect American industries from unfair competition, imposes penal- 
ties in cases where foreign commodities are sold at prices substan- 
tially below their prices in the markets of the world with the cost of 
importation and sale added. Other clauses prescribe methods of re- 
taliation in the case of belligerent powers which discriminate against 
American products or whose merchant ships refuse, unless because 
of lack of cargo space, to carry such goods.—The ship-purchase bill, 
which had passed the House on May 20, made slow progress in the 
Senate (see last Recorp, p. 25). Amendments were adopted which re- 
duced the shipping board to five members (two cabinet officers being 
eliminated to ensure a non-partisan personnel), reduced the salaries 
of the board from $10,000 to $7,500, and prohibited the purchase of 
ships flying a belligerent flag. The bill passed the Senate on August 
18 by a strictly partisan vote of 38 to 21 and became law on Septem- 
ber 7 after the House had concurred in the Senate amendments.—The 
child-labor bill, which had passed the House on February 2 (see last 
RECORD, p. 25), met with determined opposition on the part of Senators 
from the cotton states. The Democratic caucus, after first dropping 
the bill from its legislative program, finally gave way before the in- 
sistence of President Wilson. The bill passed on August 8, with only 
two Republicans (both of Pennsylvania) and ten Democrats opposing 
it. Afterwards, as modified by the Senate and accepted by the House, 
it excluded from foreign as well as interstate commerce all articles 
produced in establishments employing child labor—On August 21 the 
friends of the immigration bill, which the Democratic caucus of the 
Senate had decided to hold over till the next session (see last Recorp, 
p. 26), carried a vote in favor of its consideration; but when President 
Wilson intimated that he would veto the bill, recalcitrant Democrats 
returned to the support of their party leaders and helped them to 
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secure an indefinite postponement.—On August 29, when he had failed 
in his personal efforts to avert a nation-wide strike of railroad em- 
ployees (see last Recorp, p. 34, and infra, p. 44), the President ap- 
peared before the Houses of Congress and asked them to provide 
legislative remedies. He recommended specifically the establishment 
of an eight-hour day for railroad employees, the appointment of a 
commission to observe the results, the prohibition of strikes or lock- 
outs pending full public investigation of the issues, approval by Con- 
gress of the consideration by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of freight-rate increases to meet any additional expenditures entailed 
by the eight-hour day, the immediate enlargement and reorganization 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and a measure permitting 
the Executive, in case of military necessity, to operate railroads and 
draft train crews and other railroad employees into military service. 
While these six proposals were closely related as parts of a general 
plan, it was impossible to act upon them all before September 4, the 
day set for the strike. The bill introduced by Mr. Adamson, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate Commerce, dealt only 
with the first two points. It established an eight-hour day at the 
existing ten-hour rate of pay and a commission to report upon the 
effects of the change within nine months. Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the Republican floor leader, Mr. Mann, the bill carried by a 
vote of 239 to 56, with 69 Republicans supporting it. In view of the 
need of prompt action the Senate abandoned its own bill, which em- 
powered the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix the hours of 
labor and wages of interstate employees, and adopted the Adamson 
bill. The vote was 43 to 28 and followed party lines, the majority in- 
cluding only one Republican, La Follette of Wisconsin. In view of 
the approaching general election, Congress adjourned without pro- 
ceeding farther with the President’s recommendations.—The second 
session of the sixty-fourth Congress opened on December 4. In his 
message the President urged Congress to complete the legislation 
which he had proposed on August 29 and to enact bills dealing with 
conservation, Porto Rico, corrupt practices, the right of American 
exporters to combine for the purposes of foreign trade, and voca- 
tional education, these bills having already been considered in the 
previous session and most of them having been passed by the House. 
This program was somewhat expanded later, when cabinet officers 
asked for the adoption of various other measures, including a drastic 
espionage bill designed to safeguard American neutrality. An emer- 
gency revenue bill which was introduced toward the end of January 
also had the full administration support.—Only three of these meas- 
ures were passed: the Porto Rico bill (see infra, Dependencies, p. 46); 
the vocational education bill, which appropriated a large sum for the 
advancement of industrial training; and the revenue bill, which pro- 
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vided for a bond issue of over $300,000,000, an increase of 50% in in- 
heritance taxes, and an excess-profits tax off 8% levied on the net 
profits of corporations, joint-stock companies, and co-partnerships. 
This bill, approved by the Democratic caucus on January 26, passed 
the House on February 1 by a vote of 211 to 196, no Republicans 
supporting it and only four Democrats opposing it. It passed the 
Senate unchanged four weeks later. Mr. Kitchin, floor leader of the 
House, extolled the excess-profits tax on the ground that it would, 
“in large part, be paid by those who were loud clamorers for pre- 
paredness, who, in every shape, fashion, and form, demanded of their 
representatives here these immensely increased appropriations for the 
army and navy.”—The collapse of the President’s legislative program 
was emphasized by his failure to persuade the Senate to ratify the 
treaty with Colombia (see last Recorp, p. 21) and the measure author- 
izing him to provide armament for American merchant ships engaged 
in transatlantic traffic (see United States and the War, supra, p. 23). 
But the chief rebuff which he experienced was in the case of the 
immigration bill. The bill, which had failed in the last Congress, was 
passed again by both houses and vetoed by the President on January 
29. The President objected not only to the literacy test, but to a 
provision which permitted immigration officials to exempt from the 
test foreigners who, in their judgment, were fleeing from religious 
persecution, and which he feared might lead to international compli- 
cations. On February 1 the House passed this bill over the veto by a 
vote of 286 to 106; the Senate, on February 5, by 62 to 19; the vote 
was non-partisan in both cases, rural members generally favoring the 
measure. This was the fourth time in a generation in which Congress 
has overridden a veto.— The apparent decline of executive influence 
was due in some cases to the character of the proposed measures, 
such as the one prohibiting strikes and lockouts pending a public in- 
vestigation of the matters in dispute. But the chief reason was that 
both houses gave much of their time to the discussion of problems 
arising out of the international crisis. The President’s peace note of 
December 18 (see Peace Suggestions, and United States and the War, 
supra) precipitated a long debate in the Senate when Mr. Hitchcock 
of Nebraska offered a resolution expressing approval of the note. 
Severe criticism came from the Republican side, Mr. Lodge declaring 
that it was so timed as to give improper support to Germany, and 
Mr. Borah declaring that it committed the government to a policy 
altogether inconsistent with the Monroe Doctrine. The resolution, as 
finally adopted, endorsed only that part of the note which invited 
the belligerents to state their peace terms. The House became in- 
volved in a different way. Transactions on the New York stock ex- 
change made it obvious that the contents of the note had become 
known to certain speculators before reaching the public. A Boston 
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financier made charges that the “leak” had occurred for the benefit 
of high officials in Washington who enjoyed the confidence of the 
White House and the State Department. On January 18, after long 
controversy, the House empowered its Committee on Rules to make 
an investigation; and this resulted, more than a month later, in a 
report which held two newspaper correspondents responsible for the 
leak and exonerated government officials. Early in February the 
Senate, after some debate, approved the President’s course in severing 
diplomatic relations with Germany. The resolution carried by a vote 
of 78 to 5, the minority including two Democrats (Kirby of Arkansas 
and Vardaman of Mississippi) and three Republicans (Gronna of 
North Dakota, LaFollette of Wisconsin, and Works of California). 
During the last days of the session legislative business was delayed 
by a Republican filibuster, the caucus having, on February 23, adopted 
this course in order to compel the President to call a special session 
of the sixty-fifth Congress. Some Republicans, like LaFollette, feared 
that the President might otherwise involve the country in war; others, 
like Lodge, that he might fail to maintain his stern attitude toward 
Germany. But while the leaders approved of the dilatory tactics em- 
ployed for days against the revenue bill, they had no sympathy with 
the determined opposition offered to the armed-ship bill. The Presi- 
dent’s appeal for authority to arm merchant ships and the action 
taken by Congress are dealt with elsewhere (see United States and 
the War, supra). Six Republican Senators (Clapp, Cummins, Gronna, 
LaFollette, Norris and Works) and five Democrats (Kirby, Lane, 
O’Gorman, Stone and Vardaman), taking advantage of the privilege 
of unlimited debate, prevented the bill being brought to a vote. Great 
bitterness developed during the course of the debate. The attitude 
of the Senate was shown by a manifesto in favor of the bill signed by 
thirty Republicans and forty-five Democrats. On March 4 President 
Wilson, in a public statement, condemned the “little group of wilful 
men, representing no opinions but their own,” who had rendered the 
government “helpless and contemptible.” He declared that it would 
not cure the difficulty to call a special session of Congress, because 
“the paralysis of the Senate would remain.” The Senate should alter 
its rules “so that it can act.”—It was not only the administration 
measures which suffered from the situation in Congress. While the 
Senate passed ten appropriation bills carrying an aggregate of nearly 
$1,200,000,000 ($535,000,000 for the navy alone), five others were not 
brought to a vote (army, military academy, sundry civil, general de- 
ficiency, rivers and harbors). Aside from the legislation already men- 
tioned, a bill was adopted establishing prohibition in the District of 
Columbia. This bill occupied some time in the Senate before it passed 
on January 9 by a vote of 55 (28 Democrats) to 32 (22 Democrats). 
The House, after considering the advisability of referring the bill to a 
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popular vote, finally acceded to the views of the Senate. The post- 
office appropriation bill, as amended by the Senate and accepted by 
the House, excluded liquor advertisements from the mails in states 
which have laws against such advertisements, and prohibited the im- 
portation of liquor into states which prohibit its manufacture or sale 
for beverage purposes, the latter provision applying even to states 
which permit importations for personal use——On March 5 the Senate 
of the sixty-fifth Congress met in special session, mainly for the pur- 
pose of considering more than fourteen hundred presidential nomina- 
tions which had not been confirmed in the previous regular session. 
The President had intimated, however, that he expected a change to 
be made in the Senate procedure; and on March 8 a resolution was 
adopted curtailing the right of unlimited debate which had existed 
for the past 110 years. The new rule provides that two days after 
written notice by sixteen Senators closure may be applied by a two- 
thirds vote, each Senator being limited then to one hour’s debate 
and no amendment being entertained unless by unanimous consent. 
The rule was adopted by a vote of 76 to 3 (LaFollette, Gronna, Sher- 
man), after the President had been sharply attacked by Mr. Cummins 
and other members of the “little group of wilful men.” On March 
16, when it had become evident that the treaty with Colombia would 
not be ratified, the special session closed——On April 2 the sixty-fifth 
Congress was convened in special session. There had been much 
speculation as to whether the Democrats would retain control of the 
House. Apparently the two major parties had equal strength, so that 
the decision would rest with five independents. But the absence of 
several Republicans because of illness and the defection of others 
who opposed the choice of the caucus, James R. Mann, gave the 
speakership to Champ Clark for the fourth time by a vote of 217 to 
205. He received the support of all but one of the independents.— 
From the very outset, after passing the war resolution requested by 
President Wilson (see United States and the War, supra, p. 23), Con- 
gress gave its attention almost exclusively to war measures. A bill 
which provided for the raising of a large army by conscription was 
brought forward by the administration. It met opposition on the 
part of those who, like the speaker and the floor leader of the House, 
believed in the voluntary system. But on April 28 it passed both 
houses (the vote being 81 to 8 in the Senate and 397 to 24 in the 
House) without substantial departure from the original plan. Several 
matters had to be arranged in conference, particularly the ages of 
liability for service (which the House had fixed at 21 to 40 and the 
Senate at 21 to 27) and the question of utilizing a limited number of 
volunteers. Theodore Roosevelt had offered to raise a division for im- 
mediate service in France; and while the House refused to make pro- 
vision for the acceptance of his offer, the Senate did so. The confer- 
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ence report, as finally adopted in the middle of May, fixed the period 
of liability at 21 to 30 and authorized the President to raise by volun- 
tary enlistment a force not exceeding four infantry divisions. The act 
provided that the regular army and the National Guard should be 
brought to maximum strength by voluntary enlistment for the period 
of the war; that half a million or a million men, according to the 
President’s discretion, should be raised by selective draft; that the 
quotas for the states and territories should be based on population, 
credit being given for those already in military service; and that the 
pay of enlisted men should be increased from $15 to $30 a month. 
The act also described the various grounds for exemption from ser- 
vice.—Another administration measure, unanimously accepted by Con- 
gress in the middle of April, provided for the issue of $5,000,000,000 
in long-term bonds and $2,000,000,000 in one-year certificates of in- 
debtedness, the interest in each case being at three and a half per 
cent. Of the aggregate sum, $3,000,000,000 was to be loaned to the 
Allies and the rest used to meet the war expenditures of the United 
States.—The large supplies needed for the war were voted with little 
delay. On May 1, practically without debate, the House appropriated 
nearly $3,000,000,000 for military and naval requirements in the first 
year of the war, this being in addition to the regular appropriation 
bills; and early in June, when the houses had adjusted minor differ- 
ences, the bill became law. It included an appropriation of $750,000, 
ooo for the purchase and construction of cargo ships under the super- 
vision of the Shipping Board. Toward the end of July Congress 
appropriated $640,000,000 for the establishment of an aviation service 
with some 22,000 planes and a hundred thousand men. On July 26 
Secretary McAdoo submitted to the speaker “deficiency and supple- 
mental estimates” of the war department calling for an additional 
$5,000,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1918, half the sum to be for 
armament of fortifications. He indicated to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that the government would spend during the year nearly $11, 
000,000,000. On May 9 the Committee on Ways and Means reported to 
the House a war revenue bill which was expected to produce $1,800, 
000,000. It provided for an income-tax increase ($535,000,000), a retro- 
active war tax on 1916 incomes ($108,000,000), a flat increase of ten 
per cent on all tariff duties and ten per cent on all articles now ad- 
mitted free ($240,000,000), an excess-profits tax ($200,000,000), an in- 
crease of first-class postage from two to three cents ($70,000,000), 
and taxes on distilled spirits ($100,000,000), freight bills ($77,500,000), 
express packages, passenger tickets, electric light, gas, telegraph and 
telephone messages, automobiles and other articles. It also raised the 
postal rates on second-class matter. In its report the committee ob- 
served that sound economic policy requires “the present generation 
to bear a fair and equitable portion of the burden of financing the war.” 
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It recommended that the remaining expenses of the government for 
the current fiscal year and for the next fiscal year be met by taxation. 
The bill remained under discussion for two weeks. Few important 
changes were made; and although, after Secretary McAdoo had un- 
expectedly announced that the bill should be drawn so as to yield 
more than two and a quarter billions, all surtaxes on incomes over 
$40,000 were increased by 25 per cent, reductions were made in other 
rates. A proposal to lay a tax of $2.50 a bale on cotton was met by 
solid opposition from the southern members and was beaten by 137 
to 116. The bill finally passed the House on May 23 by a vote of 329 
to 76, the minority being entirely Republican. In the Senate, action 
was long postponed. On July 31 the finance committee was reported 
to have revised the bill so as to make it produce $2,000,000,000, mainly 
by additional levies on intoxicants and on personal and corporate 
incomes. The most important departure from the House bill was 
in the matter of excess profits, these to be determined by comparison 
with the average profits for the three years preceding the war and 
taxed according to a graduated system.—It was early recognized that 
the winning of the war would depend to a large extent upon the 
capacity of the United States to supply itself and its allies with food- 
stuffs: Two administration bills were laid before Congress at the end 
of April: a food production bill and a food control bill. The first, 
which passed Congress in June, empowered the secretary of agricul- 
ture to make a survey of the food resources of the nation, to dis- 
tribute seed in cases of special need, and in various other ways to 
extend the activities of the department. The second, based upon the 
war power, gave the president power to fix maximum and minimum 
prices for food, fuel, clothing and other necessities, to regulate their 
production and distribution, and, if necessary, to requisition produc- 
ing factories, mines, and other establishments. The House passed 
this bill on June 23 with an amendment (adopted by a vote of 365 
to 5) forbidding the use of food materials in the production of alco- 
holic beverages except when the president, to prevent the waste of 
perishable products, should authorize the making of wine. The Senate 
made several important changes in the bill. One of these, adopted 
after long debate by a vote of 45 to 37, prohibited the manufacture and 
importation of whiskey during the war and directed the seizure of 
whiskey in bond at cost plus ten per cent profit for the owner; a 
second substituted for a single food controller a board of three; and 
a third erected a joint committee on war expenditures to be composed 
of five Senators and five Representatives, this committee to “ safe- 
guard the expenditure of the appropriations bearing upon the war as 
made by Congress.” The bill passed the Senate on July 21 by a vote 
of 81 to 6. In conference the Senate abandoned each one of the three 
amendments just noticed: the first because of constitutional objec- 
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tions, the phrase “reasonable compensation” being preferred; the 
second because President Wilson strongly insisted on the advantage 
of a single controller; and the third because he declared that such a 
committee would seriously embarrass him in the conduct of the war.— 
An espionage bill, introduced in both houses at the instance of the 
Department of Justice, was the occasion of much controversy for 
more than two months. The section providing for a press censorship 
was bitterly assailed. The House substituted a milder form of cen- 
sorship with the safeguard of a jury trial; the Senate rejected it alto- 
gether on May 14. While the bill was in conference, President Wil- 
son, in a letter to the chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
declared that the censorship was “absolutely necessary to the public 
safety.” Nevertheless, on May 31, the House rejected by a vote of 
184 to 144 a censorship clause drafted by the conference committee, 
thirty-six Democrats deserting the administration. A very important 
section of the bill, which became law on June 15, empowered the 
President to control American exports even to the point of establish- 
ing an embargo as a matter of war necessity. The purpose of this 
provision was to bring pressure upon neutral nations which had been 
trading with Germany.—A law which enlarges the membership of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and permits rulings to be made by 
subdivisions of the commission was passed in June. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — The White Slave Traffic Act of 
1910 applies to any case in which a woman is transported in interstate 
commerce for the purpose of prostitution or concubinage; pecuniary 
gain, either as a motive for the transportation or as an attendant of 
its object, is not an element of the offense defined (Caminetti v. U. S., 
242 U. S. 470). The provision of section 9, article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing the privilege of habeas corpus, is not a limitation 
upon state action (Gasquet v. Lapeyre et al., 242 U. S. 367). A city 
exercising the police power may prohibit the erection of bill-boards 
in residence districts in the interest of safety, morality, health, and 
decency (Cusack v. Chicago, 242 U. S. 526). In the case of a person 
moving an engine attached to an intrastate car, the purpose of the 
operation, not the character of the car, must determine whether the 
said person was engaged in interstate commerce (Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad v. Parker, 242 U. S. 13). A state law designed to pre- 
vent fraud in the selling of securities, which affects securities coming 
from other states only in requiring that persons dealing in them 
within the state shall first be licensed, shall file information concern- 
ing them and be subject in such dealing to executive supervision, is 
not invalid as a direct burden on interstate commerce (Hall v. Geiger- 
Jones Co., 242 U. S. 539). The Webb-Kenyon Act is a legitimate ex- 
ercise of the power to regulate commerce; that power in the case of 
intoxicants, because of their character, extends to total prohibition 
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of their transport in interstate commerce, and necessarily includes the 
lesser power of adapting the regulation to the various local require- 
ments and conditions that may be expressed in the laws of the states 
(Clark Distilling Co. v. Western Maryland Railway, 242 U. S. 311). 
The admission of Iowa to the Union upon an equal footing with the 
original states and the adoption of a state constitution abrogated the 
guarantee of the Ordinance of 1787 (Hawkins v. Bleakly, 37 S. C. R. 
255). Provisions of the Oregon law of 1913 limiting hours of service 
are within the police power; an hours-of-service law may be limited to 
employees in factories without making an unconstitutional discrimi- 
nation (Bunting v. Oregon, 37 S. C. R. 435). Whether or not a state 
has violated the constitutional provision guaranteeing a republican 
form of government is a political question as to which the courts have 
no concern (Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 37 S. C. R. 260). 
The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York providing for com- 
pulsory compensation without regard to fault, except the wilful act of 
an employee to produce injury, or his intoxication, and graduating 
compensation according to earning power or dependency of survivors, 
does not violate the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution as 
limiting freedom of contract or taking property without due process 
of law; nor does the exclusion of farm laborers and domestics from 
the provisions of the act deny equal protection of the laws; nor does 
the provision requiring employers to furnish proof of their financial 
ability and to deposit securities deny equal protection (N. Y. Central 
Railroad v. White, 37 S. C. R. 247). See also regarding the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law of Washington, Mountain Timber Co. v. 
Washington (37 S. C. R. 260) and regarding the Iowa law, Hawkins 
v. Bleakly (37 S. C. R. 255). The neutrality of the United States is 
violated by the action of a belligerent bringing a prize with a prize 
crew to an American port in order to lay her up indefinitely (Berg v. 
British and African Steam Navigation Co., 37 S. C. R. 337). Singling 
out employees engaged in the movement of trains by the act of Sep- 
tember 3, 1916, does not render the statute invalid as denying equal 
protection of the laws, where such employees were alone concerned 
in a dispute threatening interruption of intefstate commerce, to pre- 
vent which the statute was enacted (Wilson v. New, 37 S. C. R. 208). 
Interstate railway carriers are not denied due process of law by a 
law fixing the standard working day of railroad employees (Wilson 
v. New, 37 S. C. R. 208). Due process of law is not violated when 
damages are recovered under a law of Kansas for the death of a fac- 
tory superintendent who was charged with safeguarding the machinery 
which killed him (Bowersock v. Smith, 37 S. C. R. 371). The implied 
power of the House of Representatives by way of contempt without 
criminal prosecution does not embrace punishment for contempt of 
the action of a federal district attorney in publishing a letter con- 
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taining matter defamatory of the House or a committee; and in 
punishing for contempt Congress is limited to imprisonment during 
the session (Marshall v. Gordon, 37 S. C. R. 448). The right of an 
individual, under the Fourteenth Amendment, to engage in lawful 
business is infringed by an employment law of Washington making it 
a criminal offense to receive a fee from any person seeking employ- 
ment (Adams v. Tauver, 37 S. C. R. 662). 

STATE AFFAIRS.—On January 1 prohibition had been applied in 
19 states: Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, 
lowa, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia. In seven other states the legislature passed acts under 
existing constitutional provisions or the people approved amendments 
to the constitution which become effective in 1918: Indiana, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, South Dakota, Utah; and a 
number of states adopted more stringent laws, in several cases for- 
bidding absolutely the importation of liquor. Prohibition amendments 
will be submitted to the people of Illinois and Minnesota in 1918. 
The New York legislature in May adopted a local-option law appli- 
cable to cities. The New Jersey assembly, on February 26, rejected a 
local-option bill which had passed the senate. The voters of Missouri 
defeated a prohibition amendment. The progress of the movement 
was carried still further on January 8 when the Supreme Court, with 
only two justices dissenting, upheld the constitutionality of the Webb- 
Kenyon Law prohibiting the shipment of liquor from wet to dry 
states and upheld also a West Virginia law prohibiting the importa- 
tion of liquor for personal use. New federal laws not only establish 
prohibition in the District of Columbia, but prohibit the importation 
of liquor into states which do not permit its manufacture or sale for 
beverage purposes (see Congress, supra, p. 34).— On January 22 the 
Supreme Court upheld the so-called “blue sky” laws of Ohio, Mich- 
igan and South Dakota which regulated the sale of securities.— 
Woman suffrage received a set-back on November 7 when in South 
Dakota and West Virginia constitutional amendments had been sub- 
mitted to the voters. On the other hand, Indiana, North Dakota and 
Ohio by legislative act gave women the right to vote for all offices not 
established in the state constitution. Suffrage amendments will be 
submitted to the voters of Maine and New York in the autumn of 
this year—One Negro was killed and several were injured during a 
race riot in New York city on May 27. In many northern cities an- 
tagonism developed because of the immigration from the South of 
Negroes who wished to take advantage of the advance in wages. The 
most serious situation developed in East St. Louis, Illinois, where, in 
July, 33 Negroes were killed and the military were called out to re- 
store order. There were disturbances in Chester, Pennsylvania, and 
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in several Maryland cities.—Anti-alien bills before the legislatures of 
Washington and Oregon were withdrawn in February after the Japa- 
nese government had made representations to the State Department.— 
With the declaration of war the Council of National Defense developed 
machinery looking to close co-operation with state agencies in many 
branches of activity which were important in bringing the full strength 
of the nation into play. The states themselves did much to increase 
the production of foodstuffs and to regulate their distribution. An 
informal military organization, known as the home guard, was estab- 
lished very widely to deal with possible emergencies and relieve the 
federal forces from such service. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS.—Women were elected as mayors in Uma- 
tilla, Oregon, in January, Valley City, Kansas, in May, and Moore- 
haven, Florida, in July—The city-manager plan of government was 
defeated in lowa City and Kansas City; adopted in Maplewood, Mis- 
souri, and Bryan, Texas. In Idaho a law was passed under which 25 
per cent of the voters may require a referendum on the adoption of 
the plan. Champaign, Illinois, adopted commission government in 
March, and Sacramento, California, defeated a proposal to drop the 
plan in favor of a mayor-and-council charter——The Chicago chief of 
police and other high police officials were arrested early in the year 
on warrants charging conspiracy and extortion. The hostile attitude 
of Mayor Thompson toward the entrance of the United States into 
the war brought him into conflict with the board of aldermen, which 
threatened impeachment proceedings and refused to confirm his nomi- 
nation of the board of education.—On April 17 the voters of Cincin- 
nati chose fifteen commissioners to draft a home-rule charter as per- 
mitted under the Ohio constitution——On June 25 Samuel V. Perrott, 
chief of police, and five others were found guilty in Indianapolis of a 
conspiracy to commit election frauds in 1914.—In January the appel- 
late division of the supreme court held that city employees in New 
York must be residents of the state and citizens —In February Mayor 
Hiram C. Gill of Seattle, together with the chief of police and a for- 
mer sheriff, was indicted for violation of the federal liquor laws and 
for the acceptance of a bribe from a firm of druggists which desired 
protection in the illegal selling of liquor. 

THE CAMPAIGN AND THE ELECTIONS. — The nomination of 
Charles Evans Hughes had been made with the promise of reuniting 
the Republican party; after Mr. Roosevelt withdrew from the cam- 
paign as presidential candidate of the Progressives, that object seemed 
near achievement. There was, however, a dissentient minority in the 
Progressive party; and although it was finally decided not to hold a 
second convention and nominate a new candidate in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
place, this minority did in some states offer John M. Parker of Louisi- 
ana for the vice-presidency and so contributed to the success of Mr. 
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Wilson.—The President himself did not take an active part in the 
campaign. He delivered a few non-partisan speeches in the Middle 
West, but otherwise spoke only to visiting delegations at his summer 
home, Shadow Lawn, New Jersey. Perhaps this dignified attitude, like 
that of McKinley in 1896, helped his cause. The speech of acceptance, 
while dealing mainly with positive achievements of the administration, 
did not avoid controversial subjects; the policies which had been most 
under criticism were vigorously defended. Mr. Bryan, in spite of his 
differences with the President, gave material help by speaking in 
twenty different states. — Mr. Hughes traveled extensively, making 
addresses in seventeen states between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
His attitude did not create a wholly favorable opinion because of his 
failure to present any really constructive ideas; the main theme of his 
discourses was a criticism of the eight-hour law (see Congress, infra, 
p. 32) which a majority of Republican congressmen had supported; 
but he made capital of Mr. Wilson’s shifting of policy in relations 
with Mexico. It seemed that he avoided touching upon the complica- 
tions with Germany. This appeared all the more singular because 
Mr. Roosevelt, supporting the Republican ticket, subordinated all! 
other issues in condemning the weak attitude of the Democratic ad- 
ministration in the face of German affronts. The impression grew 
that Mr. Hughes was looking to the German-American vote in the 
Middle West and counting on the Roosevelt influence to win the 
northeastern states. It seemed also that he looked to the conserva- 
tive wing of the Republican party for support; in California he asso- 
ciated himself with elements which were hostile to Governor Johnson 
and were identified with corporation interests——The Republicans spent 
more money than the Democrats, some $2,441,000 as against $1,685,000: 
and the contributions came from 170,000 individuals as against 34,000. 
—The Maine election of September 11 seemed favorable to a Repub- 
lican victory in November; and indeed the vote in the electoral col- 
lege was the closest since 1876: 276 for Wilson and 255 for Hughes. 
President Wilson, although losing the so-called “pivotal” state of 
New York, was the first Democratic president since Jackson to suc- 
ceed himself. He received a popular vote of 9,068,984 out of 18,303,093, 
which was less than a majority, but half a million more than Hughes 
received. The vote for Benson (Socialist) was 487,651; for Hanly 
(Prohibition) 164,642; and for Reimer (Socialist Labor) 10,105. Wil- 
son proved stronger than his party. He won California, where Sen- 
ator Johnson had a plurality of nearly 300,000; Washington, where 
Senator Poindexter had a majority of 67,000; and Kansas, where Gov- 
ernor Capper had a majority of 162,000. The results indicated either 
the strength of Wilson with the Progressives or the weakness of 
Hughes.—The Democratic control of Congress was reduced, but not 
destroyed. In the Senate the majority declined from 16 to 12; and in 
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the House the strength of the parties was so evenly balanced after the 
elections that it seemed doubtful if the Democrats could organize the 
House (see Congress, infra, p. 35).—In the states eleven governors 
were chosen for a second term. They were Holcomb (Rep. of Conn.), 
Alexander (Dem. of Idaho), Capper (Rep. of Kan.), Stewart (Dem. 
of Mont.), Whitman (Rep. of N. Y.), Beeckman (Rep. of R. I.), Man- 
ning (Dem. of S. C.), Rye (Dem. of Tenn.), Ferguson (Dem. of 
Texas), Lister (Dem. of Wash.), and Philipp (Rep. of Wisc.). Of the 
23 new governors, 12 were Democrats, 11 Republicans. Democratic 
governors succeeded Republicans in Colorado, Ohio, Utah and West 
Virginia; and Republican governors succeeded Democrats in Arizona, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and New Jersey.—In April a convention 
of the Socialist party at St. Louis adopted an attitude of hostility 
towards the entrance of the United States into war with Germany; 
and in a referendum this attitude was endorsed by a vote of 21,639 to 
2,752 (July 7). In view of the fact that the party was dominated by 
German sympathizers a number of prominent Socialists, including 
John Spargo, William English Walling, J. G. Phelps Stokes, Upton 
Sinclair and Allan Benson (presidential candidate in 1916), severed 
their connection with it. 

THE RAILROADS AND THE TRUST PROBLEM. —Eight “ open 
shop” companies manufacturing woodwork sought an injunction in 
the federal courts because of the boycott placed upon their products 
by the New York carpenters’ union, strikes having been ordered in 
the case of all building operations where the open-shop materials were 
used. The district court, while admitting that the union had violated 
the Sherman Law, held that a private litigant had no standing in 
court to enjoin the combination, only the public prosecutor having 
power to bring proceedings. The circuit court of appeals and, on 
June 11, the Supreme Court sustained this decision. — On March 10 
the United States circuit court of appeals at Kansas City held that the 
control of the Central Pacific Railroad by the Southern Pacific did not 
come within the prohibitions of the interstate commerce acts.—The 
railroads made an urgent petition to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a general increase of fifteen per cent in freight rates and 
for a higher rate to be authorized after June 1. This request was 
based upon higher operating costs owing to the advance in the prices 
of coal and steel as well as the increased wages to be paid under the 
eight-hour law. Early in May the railroads presented their argu-: 
ments. On June 29 the commission rejected their demand for a hori- 
zontal increase of 15 per cent, believing that an improvement was be- 
ginning to manifest itself in railroad earnings. It did, however, allow 
to the eastern roads a somewhat higher rate on class schedules and 
to the western and southern roads a 15 per cent increase in the tariffs 
on coal, coke and iron ore.—Fifty-five coal operators and 108 corpora- 
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tions were brought to trial in New York charged with violation of 
the Sherman Act by combining to fix the prices of smokeless and 
semi-bituminous coal produced in Virginia and West Virginia. On 
July 12 the jury returned a verdict of not guilty—The Federal Trade 
Commission, after investigating the prices of news-print paper, found 
that there had been no real shortage of paper, but that unreasonable 
profits had been obtained by means of combination. The manufac- 
turers, on March 3, agreed to have the commission fix prices. Five 
weeks later five members of the executive committee of the manufac- 
turers’ association and two other men who had assisted in extending 
the influence of the association were indicted by a federal grand jury 
in New York under the Sherman Law.—On June 2 twenty-five indi- 
viduals and firms were indicted at Chicago under the Sherman Law 
for attempting to secure a monopoly in butter and eggs.—On May 24 
eighty-eight individuals and corporations were indicted at Boston on 
the charge of conspiring to monopolize interstate commerce in 
onions.—The Federal Trade Commission recommended, on July 26, 
that Congress should immediately consider legislation which would 
protect the public against the “indefensible” and “ extortionate” 
prices being charged for certain commodities which had been in un- 
usual demand since the United States entered the war. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. — It was announced on August 8 that a 
poll of the four railroad brotherhoods, with a membership of 400,000, 
had shown ninety per cent favorable to a strike (see last Recor», p. 
35). At the same time the American Federation of Labor pledged 
“its support and sympathy in the effort to accomplish that which is 
fundamental for the protection and betterment of the railroad men.” 
The United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation failed to bring 
the two parties to an understanding or to persuade the trainmen to 
accept arbitration; and in a last effort to avert what promised to be a 
national calamity President Wilson intervened personally on August 
13. Believing that “the eight-hour day now undoubtedly has the 
sanction of the judgment of society in its favor and should be adopted 
even where the actual work to be done cannot be completed within 
eight hours,” he proposed: (1) that the eight-hour day should be 
established, (2) that a commission should be appointed to observe 
and report upon the results, and (3) that the settlement of other 
matters in dispute should be postponed until the effect of the eight- 
hour day had been determined. These proposals, though acceptable 
to the trainmen, were rejected by the railroad presidents, who put for- 
ward counter-proposals. But meanwhile, having grown impatient of 
delay, the representatives of the brotherhoods issued a strike order 
to become effective on September 4. Unable to secure the withdrawal 
of the order, the President now took the only course remaining open 
to him. In his message of August 29 he asked Congress for imme- 
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diate legislation establishing the eight-hour day (see Congress, supra, 
p. 32). For the moment peace was restored; but the railroads applied 
to the courts for injunctions to prevent the enforcement of the new 
law, which they condemned as unconstitutional. A test case was car- 
ried to the Supreme Court in November in the hope that an early de- 
cision would be reached; but as months passed by, the trainmen grew 
weary of waiting and once more issued a call for a strike which was 
to begin on March 17. President Wilson thereupon appointed a com- 
mittee (including Secretaries Lane and Wilson) to impress upon rail- 
roads and trainmen alike the necessity of coming to an agreement in 
view of the international crisis. Both sides made concessions, the 
brotherhood agreeing to postpone the strike for two days. On March 
19 the Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of the law, four 
justices (Pitney, Vandevanter, Day and McReynolds) dissenting. The 
majority held that the law was neither unworkable, confiscatory, ex- 
perimental, nor in excess of the power of Congress to regulate rail- 
roads; it was in effect a resort to compulsory arbitration, the exercise 
of a power which Congress undoubtedly possessed and which “ inevi- 
tably resulted from its authority to protect interstate commerce in 
dealing with a situation like that before it.’—On April 8 the leaders 
of organized labor, conferring at Washington, pledged unqualified 
support to the government for the duration of the war; they prom- 
ised to use every influence to prevent claims being pressed for a 
change in existing industrial conditions. The Industrial Workers of 
the World, however, showed no disposition to accept this agreement. 
In the month of July they precipitated serious labor disturbances, 
especially in Arizona and New Mexico. A strike of copper miners at 
Globe and Bisbee, Arizona, assumed such a dangerous character that 
application was made for federal troops to repress rioting. The pres- 
ence of troops at Globe prevented any further outbreak of violence. 
But the situation became steadily more acute at Bisbee because of the 
popular belief that the I. W. W., which had fomented the strikes, was 
working in the German interest. On July 12, members of the Citizens’ 
Protective League deported more than 1100 adherents of the I. W. W. 
Similar deportations occurred at other places. On August 1 Frank 
Little, member of the executive board of the I. W. W., was lynched 
by a band of masked men at Butte, Montana.—On December 13 about 
60,000 clothing workers in New York city struck for higher wages 
and shorter hours. The strike ended in January when the demands 
were conceded, including a 48-hour week. On August 4 a three- 
months lockout of cloak, suit, and skirt workers in New York was 
ended by a compromise agreement affording many advantages to the 
workers. On October 6, employees of the Standard Oil Company at 
Bayonne, New Jersey, struck for a wage increase of 30 per ‘cent, an 
eight-hour day, and better conditions of labor. The strike, which 
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spread to other plants, was unsuccessful.—On July 28, switchmen be- 
longing to the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and employed by 
19 railroads in the region of Chicago struck to enforce their demands 
for reasonable rules regarding employment, promotion and dismissal. 
An agreement was reached with the managers’ commiftee two days 
later, the men abandoning their insistence on the closed shop.—In 
May three shipyards at Camden, New Jersey, were crippled by a 
strike of carpenters, joiners and calkers, who demanded an eight- 
hour day, an advance in wages, and time and a half for overtime. In 
July 4,000 men employed in Brooklyn and Hoboken yards struck for 
a minimum wage of $4.50, the 12,000 other employees remaining at 
work. One company granted the demands almost immediately, but 
the others held out. The strike spread to Staten Island yards on July 
20.— On April 25, anthracite coal miners in the East won wage in- 
creases averaging 20 per cent, after conferences with the operators. 
On April 30, mine workers in the bituminous fields of central Penn- 
sylvania secured an advance of 20 to 30 per cent in wages, the opera- 
tors also agreeing to assume without charge the burden of collecting 
union dues and paying the money to the local unions with detailed 
statements. In July more than 7,000 coal miners in western Kentucky 
struck for an increase of wages and improved working conditions.— 
In July a final settlement was reached in the case of the Danbury 
Hatters, against whom a judgment of $252,000 had been entered (see 
Recorp of December 1915, p. 721). Part of the money was raised 
through the American Federation of Labor.—The secretary of labor 
estimated that in the last two months of 1916 wage increases of five 
to ten per cent were given to 1,118,000 workers. 

THE DEPENDENCIES — The Jones bill for the government of the 
Philippines (see last Recorp, p. 37) became law on August 29. In its 
final form, as agreed upon in conference, it promised independence at 
some indefinite time in the future, “as soon as a stable government 
can be established.” The vote in the Senate was 37 (all Democrats) 
to 22 (including one Democrat). President Wilson described the law 
as “a very satisfactory advance in our policy of extending to them 
self-government and control of their own affairs. It is only by such 
means that any people comes into contentment and into political 
capacity, and it was high time that we did this act of justice.” — In 
February Congress passed the bill amending the organic law of 
Porto Rico (see last Recorp, p. 38). It extends United States citizen- 
ship to the Porto Ricans and supplants the appointive system with the 
elective in the choice of the Senate-——The Danish West Indian Islands 
(St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John) passed into the possession of 
the United States on March 31. The treaty authorizing the exchange 
of sovereignty and the payment of $25,000,000 by the United States 
was ratified by the American Senate on September 4 and by the Dan- 
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ish parliament in December after a referendum to the people. The 
islands will henceforward be known as the Virgin Islands. 


IV. LATIN AMERICA 

MEXICO.—Skilfully guided by First Chief Venustiano Carranza, the 
Constitutionalist Revolution received its triumphant consummation in the 
year 1917. The three-cornered civil war between Carranza, Villa, and 
Zapata was virtually won by Carranza in the winter of 1916-1917. The 
troublesome ‘‘land reformer’’ and guerrilla leader Zapata no longer ter- 
rorized the region around Mexico City. Pancho Villa, outlawed and re- 
duced practically to the status of a bandit, remained so long in concealment 
among the northern mountains that he was reported dead; and although 
in the autumn he emerged to swoop down in bold raids upon one after an- 
other of the towns of northern Mexico, Chihuahua City, Parral, Jiminez, 
Santa Rosalia, and others, he met defeat in January at the hands of Gen- 
eral Murguia, and was eliminated as a serious factor in the political situa- 
tion.—After February 5 the pursuit of Villa was left entirely to Carranza, 
the American punitive expedition having been withdrawn (see Amer- 
ican Relations, su~va, p. 28).—In the meantime, far-reaching demo- 
cratic reforms had been inaugurated. At one bold stroke Carranza des- 
troyed the bureaucratic system of appointive municipal officers, a system 
under which ‘‘ bossism’’ and corruption had been notoriously prevalent ; 
for the first time in the history of the republic, democratic municipal elec- 
tions were held throughout the length and breadth of the land, September 
3, 1916. On September 30, furthermore, Carranza decreed the abolition of 
the vice-presidency, reduced the presidential term from six years to four, and 
declared that no president could be ‘re-elected ; these provisions, he be- 
lieved, would serve as guarantees against the establishment of a despotism 
such as that of Diaz. The call had gone forth on September 14, 1916, for 
the convocation of the long-promised Constitutional Convention which was 
expected to emancipate the peon and democratize the government. In 
order to make sure that the convention would be thoroughly democratic in 
spirit, suspected reactionaries and enemies of the Constitutionalist Revolu- 
tion were excluded from the elections (October 22) to the convention. At 
length, on December 1, the Constitutional Convention held its solemn 
opening session, in Iturbide Theater. Some 150 delegates were present, 
representing every state but one, Chiapas. An ambitious program of 
political, judicial, agrarian, ecclesiastical, and industrial reforms was out- 
lined by Carranza. With amazing celerity the convention accomplished 
its tremendous task. In two months the revised constitution was drafted, 
signed, January 31, and promulgated, February 5. Under the new consti- 
tution Mexico became, in theory, the most advanced radical democracy 
in the world. Supreme power was vested in the president and the bicam- 
eral congress, elected by universal male and female suffrage. The presi- 
dent could not be re-elected. There being no vice-president, in case of 
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the president's demise, his successor should be chosen by congress. So 
much for political democracy. Judicial democracy was the aim of a whole 
series of measures, the most interesting of which was the provision of free 
justice, without court costs. To secure social justice, a radical code of 
labor legislation was drafted, providing for the fixing of minimum wages 
by state authorities, compulsory profit-sharing, an eight-hour day and a 
six-day week for industry, compulsory arbitration, a free employment 
bureau, and a national department of health. There were also drastic 
anti-trust laws. What had been advertised by apologists of the Constitu- 
tionalist Revolution as the fundamental purpose of the revolution, to wit, 
the emancipation of the peon from the yoke of an oppressive landed aristo- 
cracy, was undertaken in a much less radical spirit than might have been 
anticipated. There were, however, a number of helpful measures, such as 
a law for the restitution of communal and tribal lands to the ignorant vil- 
lagers or semi-civilized Indian tribes from whom they had been taken by 
grasping Aaciendados. In ecclesiastical matters, on the other hand, the 
convention evinced a decidedly radical temper ; the religious orders were 
expropriated ; the churches, as well as the schools and hospitals owned 
by the church, were declared confiscate to the government ; American 
Protestant missionaries were excluded and the numerous Spanish priests 
practically exiled by a provision that all clergymen must be of Mexican 
birth ; all clergymen were prohibited from teaching in public schools, 
or even in the lower grades of private schools; and the government 
was given extraordinarily large powers to interfere with ecclesiastical 
affairs. Finally, in its provisions regulating the activity of foreign capital- 
ists, the constitution was so stringent that loud protests were heard from 
American capitalists interested in Mexican enterprises. The government 
had power to expel any foreigners whose presence might be deemed in- 
convenient. All natural resources were declared tc be national property, 
and new safeguards were erected against the wholesale alienation of mine 
and oil lands to foreign concessionaires. Moreover, the labor laws al- 
ready enumerated were regarded by American capitalists as an intolerable 
burden. The American and European owners of Mexican mines, ranches, 
and oil-wells had already been antagonized, it may be added, not only 
by the dislocation of industry during the civil wars, but also by Carranza’s 
decree of August 17 providing that henceforth concession-seekers must 
renounce their special privileges as foreign subjects and consent to enjoy 
only the same rights as Mexicans ; and by Carranza’s threat to confiscate 
all mines which failed to resume activity within a certain time. In June 
complaints were raised because a tax of ten per cent ad valorem had been 
imposed upon crude oil, at an exaggerated valuation Under the revised 
constitution, presidential and congressional elections were held on March 
11. Although reports seemed to indicate that a certain amount of official 
pressure was brought to bear at the polls, an unusually large number of 
votes were cast. Venustiano Carranza was elected president and his sup- 
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porters the Constitutionalist Liberals dominated the new congress, which 
assembled on April 15. It is interesting to note that for the first time a 
woman was among those elected to the House of Representatives. Car- 
ranza was formally inaugurated as president, May 1. With this event the 
Constitutionalist Revolution of I913-I1917 may fairly be said to have 
reached its successful conclusion. 

THE CARIBBEAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES.—A blood- 
less coup d'état occurred in Costa Rica on January 27. With admirable 
dispatch and orderliness, a body of insurgent troops and civilians deposed 
President Gonzalez, who had forfeited his popularity by conspiring to secure 
the presidency for a second term, in violation of the constitution. The 
provisional government, with Sefior Federico Tinoco (former minister of 
war) at its head, maintained law and order and immediately issued a call 
for a general congressional election ; nevertheless, Sefior Tinoco was de- 
nied recognition by the United States government on the ground that such 
revolutions ought to be discountenanced. A new constitution was drawn 
up and Sejfior Tinoco was elected president by the National Constituent 
Assembly, April 11.—The presidential elections in Cuba, November 1, 
were so closely, not to say bitterly, contested between the Conservative 
candidate for re-election, President Mario G. Menocal, and the Liberal 
candidate, Dr. Alfredo Zayas, that the result remained in doubt months 
afterward. When, after a judicial investigation of the poll in certain dis- 
puted districts, a second election was ordered in Santa Clara and Oriente 
provinces, the Liberals instigated an insurrection, in February, under the 
leadership of the former revolutionist ex-President José Miguel Gomez. 
The seat of the rebellion was in the eastern provinces, where the Negro 
element is strong ; the cities of Santiago de Cuba and Manzanillo were soon 
in the grasp of the rebels; valuable sugar crops were burned in Oriente 
Province. The Cuban congress hastily voted money and martial authority 
to the president, for the suppression of the revolt. The United States 
agreed to sell arms to President Menocal and impressively warned the 
rebels that no revolutionary government would be recognized. Early in 
March General Gomez was captured with some three hundred followers, 
and the insurgents were driven out of Santiago, which thereafter was oc- 
cupied for a time by American marines. The insurrection quickly col- 
lapsed. The elections were held in Oriente on April g; the elections in 
Santa Clara had been conducted in February, despite the rebellion ; and 
as the result favored the Conservatives, President Menocal entered upon 
his second four-year term as president, in May. Cuba declared war against 
Germany in April.—A more stable régime in the Dominican Republic 
seemed to be promised by the peaceful election, August 15, of Sefior Car- 
vajal as president for five months, and by the formation of a coalition 
cabinet. Unfortunately, new trouble appeared when the American re- 
ceiver-general of customs (Mr. C. H. Baxter) decided to withhold the 
salaries of Dominican officials until certain points in dispute with the United 
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States should have been settled. Popular outbreaks ensued. The United 
States resorted to force of arms. In November the American naval com- 
mander openly assumed authority over the Dominican Republic and de- 
clared the country to be under his military government. Resistance was 
overpowered by American marines. In March the International Banking 
Corporation, controlled by the National City Bank of New York city, 
arranged to establish a branch in Santo Domingo.—The presidential 
elections in Nicaragua, October 1, were carried by General Emiliano 
Chamorro, Conservative. Dr. Julius Irias, the Liberal nominee, withdrew 
because of anticipated opposition from the United States government, since 
he disapproved of the Americo-Nicaraguan treaty (see last RECORD, p. 21). 
The appearance of American warships off the Nicaraguan coast about 
election time was regarded by partisans of Dr. Irias as an attempt to intim- 
idate the opponents of Dr. Chamorro, but the American government dis- 
claimed any such intention. President Chamorro was inaugurated on 
January 6.—Rancor arising from the Panama presidential elections of July 
1916 was painfully apparent at the opening of congress in September. 
Two deputies were kidnapped by the opposition party, and disorder pre- 
vailed. Peace being restored, however, Sefior Ramon Valdes was inaugu- 
rated as president on October 1. So alarming was the financial condition 
of the country that a comprehensive fiscal reform bill was passed by the 
National Assembly in February. The president and the members of the 
National Assembly who had voted for a law making civil marriage the only 
legal marriage were excommunicated by decree of the bishop of Panama. 
In May Panama solicited an advance of $10,000,000 from the United States 
for the construction of strategic railways and roads to defend the canal.— 
See also New Belligerents, sufra, p. 13, and American Relations, supra, 
p. 29. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen and Sefior Pelagio Luna, 
elected in June 1916 (see last RECORD, p. 40), were inaugurated on Octo- 
ber 12 as president and vice-president, respectively, of the Argentine 
Republic, to serve for six years. The names of some ofthe ablest Radical 
leaders will be recognized in the cabinet, which President Irigoyen consti- 
tuted as follows: interior, Ramon Gomez; foreign affairs, Carlos Beci ; 
justice, José Salinas; finance, Domingo Salaberry ; agriculture, Honorio 
Pueyrredén ; war, Elpidio Gonzalez ; marine, Alvarez de Toledo ; public 
works, Pablo Torello. Currency reform and budget estimates, particularly 
perplexing in consequence of the economic depression due to the war, ab- 
sorbed attention during the winter. The returns of the census of 1914, 
first published in 1916, showed a total population of 7,885,237, an in- 
crease of 3,920,326 since 1895.—On May 6 Sefior José Gutierrez Guerra, 
a banker and leader of the Liberal party, was elected president of Bolivia. 
—Although the government of Brazil was financially embarrassed on ac- 
count of the war, President Braz steadfastly insisted that all obligations must 
be satisfied promptly and regularly ; to this end it was necessary to increase 
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the taxes, in spite of protests in the congress. A new civil code went into 
effect on January 1. The rupture of diplomatic relations with Germany 
failed to satisfy the strong war sentiment in Brazil, especially after the 
sinking of the Brazilian ships ‘‘ Parana’’ and ‘‘ Tijuca.’’ The new foreign 
minister, Sefior Nulo Pecanha, who succeeded Dr. Lauro Muller early in 
May, was strongly pro-Entente in sympathy. Amid great enthusiasm, 
the Chamber of Deputies on May 29 passed a bill authorizing the president 
to revoke Brazil's proclamation of neutrality whenever he should consider 
the moment opportune for a declaration of war. On June 28 the decree of 
neutrality was formally revoked.—No less than three important cabinet 
crises occurred in Chile. One ministry was overthrown the third week in 
November by an adverse vote in the Senate ; the succeeding ministry was 
promptly overturned by the radicals in the lower chamber; the cabinet 
appointed on November 22, comprising Sefiores Zanartu, Huidobro, 
Iniguez, Prat, Nozua, and Luco, showed greater vitality, but at length 
succumbed ; in July President Sanfuentes appointed Sefiores Tocornal, 
Besa, Quezada, Guarello, Montengro, and Errazuriz to constitute a new 
cabinet, the third within a year. A workmen's compensation law was 
passed.—Peru was again perturbed by political disorders in March, when 
riots were reported in several provinces and three deputies were assassin- 
ated. - About the same time, the ministers of war and the interior resigned, 
or more probably were dismissed from the cabinet. The government of 
President Pardo, however, survived the crisis. A new cabinet, with Dr. 
Francisco Tudela as premier, was formed on July 27.—Reported electoral 
victories of the Opposition constrained the ministry of Uruguay to resign 
in August. A coalition government was formed the first week in Septem- 
ber, but four of its members resigned in October and yet another cabinet 
reorganization occurred late in November. In January, the Colorado or 
Government party claimed to have obtained sixty-two seats in the new 
Assembly, as against the Opposition’s fifty-nine.—See also American Rela- 
tions, supra, p. 29; New Belligerents, sufva, p. 13. 


V. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM.—Standing as if bewildered in the midst of 
the problems, the fears, the passions of the war, Mr. Herbert Asquith as 
head of the coalition ministry continued to compromise and temporize, 
until at last he was jostled out of the way by more self-confident leaders. 
The coalition patched together in May 1915 had never been strong ; as was 
observed in the last RECORD (p. 42), it ‘‘ lacked the unity of purpose and 
vigor ot action requisite to command the complete confidence of the nation.’’ 
It had dillydallied with conscription ; it had muddled the Dardanelles 
campaign, as an official investigation now indubitably demonstrated ; it 
had endeavored to solve the Irish question by refusing to think about it, 
until there broke out the Dublin Insurrection of April 1916, and even then 
the ministry had not the courage to administer a reasonable remedy. Each 
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month the Asquith Government indicted itself on a new charge. A char- 
acteristic maneuver occurred in August. In the face of a lively popular 
agitation for franchise reform with woman suffrage, the Government brought 
in a Special Register Bill, to revise the register of voters without reforming 
the franchise, and a Parliament and Local Elections Bill to prolong the life 
of the existing House of Commons by another eight months (i. e. to May 
31). Confessing that the woman suffragists had presented a ‘‘ reasonable’”’ 
case, Mr. Asquith nevertheless informed the Commons that the problem of 
franchise reform was so complicated that the only solution was procrastina- 
tion. The result was most damaging tothe ministry. The ill-fated Special 
Register Bill was dropped after second reading. As for the other bill, Mr. 
Asquith, ever willing to haggle, consented to reduce the term of prolonga- 
tion by one month and accepted an irrelevant amendment ; thus amended, 
the law was placed on the statute book, August 23.—In September the 
high cost of living was uppermost in the public mind. Food prices had 
increased 65 per cent during the war. Wheat production, instead of in- 
creasing, was on the decline. The general cost of living for the laboring 
classes had increased 45 per cent since 1914, while wages had failed to 
keep pace. The Trades Union Congress at Birmingham, September 5, 
voiced the economic discontent of two million unionists, and demanded 
radical reforms such as the minimum wage and the nationalization of agri- 
culture, shipping, railways and mines. The government issued an interest- 
ing report on the food shortage (Cd. 8358) and announced that the question 
of the minimum wage was being considered, but little was actually done 
beyond the declaration of government control over the Welsh coal mines. 
—When Parliament reassembled on October 1o for the winter session, 
criticism of the Government broke out with new acerbity. Sir Edward 
Carson, Col. Winston Churchill, and a handful of politicians, commonly 
known as the “ ginger group" because they were incessantly declaring that 
a little more ‘‘ginger’’ was needed in the ministry's actions, now became 
more vociferous than ever in their demands for a strong cabinet, for a food 
dictator, for effective arming of merchantmen against submarine attack, 
for a less philosophical head of the admiralty than Mr. Balfour, for a firmer 
policy in the Balkans (the Teutonic conquest of Rumania was then under 
way), and for adequate defense of England against air raids. Behind the 
‘‘ginger group’’ stood the most powerful newspaper man in Great Britain, 
Lord Northcliffe, whose newspapers (7imes, Daily News, and others) 
continually censured the premier and demanded greater authority for War 
Minister David Lloyd George. It was with the support of the Northcliffe 
press that Mr. Lloyd George asked the prime minister to create a smaller 
war council, with dictatorial power; it was said that Mr. Lloyd George 
proposed to exclude Premier Asquith from this inner council.—When Mr. 
Asquith refused to create the war council, Mr. Lloyd George precipitated a 
crisis by handing in his own resignation as minister of war. The Union- 
ists, too, threatened to secede from the coalition government, whereupon 
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Mr. Asquith acknowledged defeat and resigned the premiership, December 
5. For form’s sake, King George requested the Unionist leader, Mr. 
Andrew Bonar Law, to form a cabinet, but Mr. Bonar Law declined the 
task, and on December 7 it was announced that Mr. David Lloyd George 
would become premier, with the support of Mr. Bonar Law. The old- 
fashioned Liberals were somewhat disgruntled, but the Liberal party as a 
whole agreed not to oppose the new premier. He won the Laborites over 
by promising them a place in the war council and two seats in the cabinet, 
and by pledging himself to establish state control over mines, shipping, 
food, and railways. The Irish Nationalists, it seemed, were left out of the 
bargain. The ‘‘ ginger group’’ was to be recognized by the appointment 
of Sir Edward Carson to the admiralty. As finally constituted, December 
10, the new ministry comprised fifteen Unionists, twelve Liberals, three 
Laborites, and three non-partisan experts, whereas the old cabinet, at the 
time of its collapse, had included twelve Liberals, only ten Unionists, and 
one Laborite. (For the purpose of reference it should be noted that since 
August 1 Mr. Augustine Birre!l' had been succeeded by a Unionist, Mr. 
Henry E. Duke, as secretary for Ireland, and that Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
the Laborite minister, after resigning the presidency of the board of educa- 
tion in August, had returned to the cabinet in November as minister of 
pensions). In the new cabinet Mr. Lloyd George entrusted to Unionists 
the leadership of the Commons and of the Lords, the control of Ireland, 
India and the colonies, as well as the vital portfolios of war, foreign affairs, 
home affairs, blockade, the navy, agriculture and finance. In the all-power- 
ful inner circle or ‘‘ War Cabinet’’ of five members, were three Unionists, 
(Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, and Mr. Bonar Law), one Laborite (Mr. Hen- 
derson), and the premier. By an ironical turn of fate, Mr. Lloyd George's 
closest associates in the war cabinet, namely Lords Curzon and Milner, 
were Unionists whom he had most bitterly assailed a few years before the 
war, and whom he had characterized as gravely deficient in ‘‘common 
sense.’’ The complete roster of ministers follows: prime minister and 
first lord of the treasury, David Lloyd George (Liberal); lord president of 
the council and government leader in the House of Lords, Earl Curzon 
(Unionist, former viceroy of India) ; chancellor of the exchequer and gov- 
ernment leader in the Commons, Andrew Bonar Law (Unionist leader); 
without portfolio, Viscount Milner (Unionist, of South African fame); with- 
out portfolio, Arthur Henderson (Labor, former mechanic and trade 
unionist ; in May Mr. Henderson, while on a mission to Russia, was re- 
placed by Mr. Barnes); lord high chancellor, Sir Robert Finlay (Unionist); 
home secretary, Sir George Cave (Un.); colonial secretary, Walter Hume 
Long (Un.); foreign affairs, Arthur J. Balfour (Un.); war, Earl of Derby 
(Un.); secretary of state for India, Austen Chamberlain (Un.); president 
of the local government board, Baron Rhondda (Lib., ‘‘captain of in- 
dustry,’’ business head of the largest coal syndicate in the country); presi- 
dent of the board of trade, Sir Albert Stanley (manager of London electric 
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railways); minister of labor, John Hodge (Labor); first lord of the admiralty, 
Sir Edward Carson (Un.); minister of munitions, Dr. Christopher Addison 
(Lib.); minister of blockade, Lord Robert Cecil (Un.); food controller, 
Baron Devonport (Lib., manager of the Port of London); shipping con- 
troller, Sir Joseph Paton Maclay (wealthy Scottish shipowner); minister of 
pensions, George N. Barnes (Labor); president of the board of agriculture, 
Rowland E. Prothero (Un., historian, manager of the duke of Bradford’s 
vast estate); president of the board of education, Herbert A. L. Fisher 
(historian and educator, vice-chancellor of Sheffield University); first com- 
missioner of works, Sir Alfred Mond (Lib., business magnate); chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, Sir Frederick Cawley (Lib.); postmaster-general, 
Albert Illingworth (Lib.); attorney-general, Sir F. E. Smith (Un.); solicitor- 
general, Gordon Hewart (Lib.); secretary for Scotland, Robert Munro 
(Lib.); lord advocate, James A. Clyde (Lib.); solicitor-general for Scot- 
land, Thomas B. Morison (Lib.); lord lieutenant of Ireland, Baron Wim- 
borne (Un.); chief secretary for Ireland, Henry E. Duke (Un.); lord 
chancellor for Ireland, Sir Ignatius O’Brien (Lib.). Not the least interest- 
ing aspect of the new ministry was the inclusion of experts like Mr. Fisher 
and Mr. Prothero and of business potentates like Baron Devonport, Baron 
Rhondda, Sir Joseph Maclay and Sir Alfred Mond.—The premier’s pro- 
gram speech in the Commons, December 19, outlined an ambitious policy; 
a levée en masse of the entire population was to be effected, to utilize every 
ounce of the nation’s energy on farm, in factory, or in the army ; an im- 
perial conference was to be summoned; nor was the Irish question to be 
ignored.—In January, attention was focused on the flotation of the third 
war loan. The loan was issued in thirty-year bonds, selling at 95, and 
bearing interest (subject to income tax) at five per cent; part of the loan 
was in twenty-five-year bonds issued at par and bearing non-taxable in- 
terest at four per cent. The loan succeeded beyond expectation, bringing 
in, before February 16, a billion pounds sterling of new money from more 
than eight million subscribers. It should be noted that the total war ex- 
penditure of some £4,200,000,000, to February, was not entirely defrayed 
by the flotation of long-term loans, but that a share was born by increased 
taxation as well as by short-term obligations.—When Parliament meét in 
February it considered two questions of transcendent importance. First, a 
comprehensive scheme of national service (industrial) was launched on 
February 6, and Parliament was asked to pass a National Service Bill to 
give the scheme legal status, and the director, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, a 
position in the ministry. All men between the ages of eighteen and sixty- 
one were to be enrolled, and volunteers were to be solicited for employment 
in whatever trade they might be assigned to, at a minimum wage of 25s. a 
week. The National Service Bill was passed in March. Labor accepted 
the Jaw with a wry face, fearing industrial conscription, and the consequent 
annihilation of trade unionism.—The other important matter to come 
before Parliament in February was the premier’s plan for overcoming the 
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tood shortage. The food problem was really the shipping problem under 
another aspect, since Great Britain had to import from overseas between 
70 and 8o per cent of her staple cereal supply. Because of the allocation 
of British merchant ships to her allies (a million tons to France alone), and 
because of the large demand for army transports, Great Britain had only 
half her normal tonnage available for ordinary needs ; hence the difficulty 
of importing food. On February 23 Mr. Lloyd George announced his 
plans. In the first place, unnecessary and bulky imports would so far as 
possible be prohibited or reduced ; second, 600,000 tons of food material 
would be saved by a reduction of the beer output from 18 million barrels 
to 10 million a year; third, home production would be stimulated (a) by 
guaranteeing minimum prices to the farmer for wheat, oats and potatoes, 
the guarantee for wheat and oats being of five years’ duration, (b) by en- 
suring a minimum wage of 25s. a week to farm laborers and (c) by protecting 
farmers against arbitrary increases of rent. These proposals were subse- 
quently incorporated in a bill, which came up for consideration in July. 
in addition, the Board of Agriculture had already appointed Sir Arthur Lee 
as director-general of food production ; it had authorized local authorities 
to take idle land ; and it had arranged to use a large number of soldiers on 
the farms in the spring. Ex-soldiers, also, were settled in agricultural 
colonies. The food controller (Baron Devonport, superseded in June by 
Baron Rhondda) took steps to curb consumption of food, to prevent profi- 
teering, and to control prices.—In order to secure an adequate supply of 
coal, the Board of Trade on February 14 announced that it would take 
possession of the coal mines during the war.—The thorny questions of 
franchise reform and woman suffrage, which Mr. Asquith had despaired of 
settling, were boldly attacked by the Lloyd George Government in the 
spring. A preliminary agreement having been reached in a ‘‘ Speaker's 
Conference"’ of all parties, Mr. Walter Long in the name of the Govern- 
ment brought in a Representation of the People Bill, providing for: (a) 
abolition of all existing franchises except the university franchise, which 
was to be extended to younger universities; (b) enfranchisement of all men 
over 21 with six-months residence qualification (the number of male voters 
would thus be increased to 10,350,000); (c) enfranchisement of all soldiers 
and sailors of mature age; (d) enfranchisement of about six million women 
over thirty years of age as ‘‘occupiers’’ or as wives of ‘‘occupiers’’ of 
land or premises ; (e) half-yearly revision of the register of voters ; (f) re- 
distribution of seats in Great Britain, (g) proportional representation in 
large cities (struck out in committee stage, July 4); (h) no electors to have 
more than two votes; (i) limitation of polling to a single day; (j) payment 
of returning officers by the state. This bill, which deserves to rank with 
the great Reform Acts of 1832, 1867, and 1884, passed second reading, 
May 23, with only 42 Unionists dissenting ; the much-debated principle 
of woman suffrage was approved in the committee stage, June 19, by 330 
votes to 55.—More difficult was the Irish question, The Dublin Insurrec- 
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tion and the failure of Lloyd George’s compromise (see last RECORD, pp. 
39-40) had left a legacy of bitter discontent. With a Unionist chief 
secretary (Henry E. Duke, appeinted July 31, 1916), a Unionist lord 
lieutenant (Baron Wimborne, reappointed August 6), and an unpopular 
military authority (Major-General Sir John Maxwell) in control of Ireland, 
it required 40,000 troops to keep order. The hanging of Sir Roger Case- 
ment, August 2, did not increase good will. The continued imprisonment 
of hundreds of Irish suspects, without trial, was a standing grievance. The 
Irish Nationalists declared in October that British treatment of Ireland 
belied the principles of the Allies. Again on March 7 the Irish Nation- 
alists, this time formally, in the House of Commons, demanded immediate 
application of the Home Rule Act of 1914 as proof of Britain's sincerity in 
her championship of small nations and democracy. This being refused, 
the Nationalist Party appealed to the Dominions and to the United States 
and resolved to ‘‘oppose the government by every means’’ in their 
power. Meanwhile the radical republican or Sinn Fein movement in 
Ireland gave alarming evidence of its growth; two by-elections to the House 
of Commons were won by Sinn Fein candidates, Count Plunkett and Mr. 
Joseph McGuinness. At length, on May 16, Mr. Lloyd George came for- 
ward with a tentative solution. He offered to apply the Home Rule Act 
immediately, but with six counties of Ulster provisionally excluded for five 
years, or until an agreement could be reached; and with provision for a 
conciliatory Council of Ireland, consisting of equal delegations from ex- 
cluded and home-rule Ireland. If this compromise should be found unac- 
ceptable, he would propose the convocation of a convention of Irishmen 
to prepare some less objectionable scheme of self-government. Promptly 
the Nationalists rejected the proposal to bestow home rule on part of 
Ireland. Premier Lloyd George therefore resorted to the alternative, the 
convention plan. The convention, he announced, would be composed of 
five Nationalist members nominated by Mr. Redmond, five members 
nominated by Sir John Lonsdale, two by Mr. William O’Brien, five Sinn 
Feiners, five members of the Irish Unionist Alliances, ten Irish representa- 
tive peers, four Catholic bishops, the primate and archbishop of Dublin, 
the moderator of the Presbyterian Assembly, and fifteen members nomi- 
nated by the Government. Regardless of criticism, this plan was carried 
through and the convention assembled on July 25 in Regent House of 
Trinity College, Dublin, with 92 members present. Sir Horace Plunkett 
was elected chairman. But louder than the voice of the convention’s 
debates were the omineus rumblings of popular discontent. The Sinn 
Feiners, who refused to take any part in the ‘‘ English’’ convention, 
seemed to be winning the masses to their revolutionary vision of an Irish 
republic. In vain the British government sought to mollify Irish sentiment 
by releasing some of the Irish ‘‘ suspects’’ who had been incarcerated in 
Englanda year before. Mildness failing, stern repression became once more 
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the order of the day. Twenty-one Sinn Feiners were shot down by the 
police in a riot at Cork, June 24; Sinn Fein newspapers were suppressed; 
and Irishmen were forbidden to carry weapons. Nevertheless, the over- 
whelming victory of a Sinn Fein candidate in the supposedly ‘‘safe’’ 
Nationalist constituency of East Clare, in a by-election, the conversion of 
Mr. Laurence Ginnell, a Nationalist M. P., to the Sinn Fein, and the news- 
paper report that in case of a general election probably half of the Nation- 
alist seats would be lost to the Sinn Fein, gave sign that the revolutionary 
tide was still rising.—An investigation into the conduct of the Mesopotamia 
campaign revealed such tragical blunders on the part of the authorities in 
India that on July 12 Mr. J. Austen Chamberlain (secretary of state for 
India) and Lord Hardinge (former viceroy of India, under-secretary for 
foreign affairs) tendered their resignations. The premier seized the oppor- 
tunity for an important cabinet reorganization, July 17. Mr. Montagu 
became secretary of state for India; Mr. Andrew Bonar Law, in order to 
devote himself more fully to the duties of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
resigned his place in the War Cabinet to Sir Edward Carson; the latter was 
succeeded by Sir Eric Geddes as first lord of the admiralty; Dr. Christopher 
Addison, formerly minister of munitions, became minister without portfolio 
in charge of ‘‘ reconstruction’’ plans; and the portfolio of munitions was 
bestowed upon one of the most brilliantly capable, though : 1petuous, 
statesmen in England, Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill.—The budget, as 
presented on May 2, provided for a revenue of £638,600,000 and an ex- 
penditure of £2,290, 381,000, the deficit to be covered by loans.—A small 
but active minority of intellectual radicals and socialists (mostly of the I. 
L. P.), persistent in pacifist agitation, organized a ‘‘ Workers’ and Sold- 
iers’ Council’’ on the Russian model; but their meetings were mobbed by 
ex-soldiers and patriotic civilians, and their peace resolution in the House 
of Commons, demanding a revision of the Allies’ terms and the inclusion 
of representatives of the people in the forthcoming Allied conference on 
war aims, was contemptuously rejected by 148 votes to 19.—A bill was 
passed to abolish grand juries until the end of the calendar year following 
the conclusion of the war.—Responsive to the anti-Germanic sentiment of 
his people, King George on July 17, in the presence of his Privy Council, 
solemnly cast off his princely German titles of the house of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, and invested his dynasty with the unmistakably English name 
of the ‘‘ House of Windsor.’’—Late in June a committee on after-the-war 
problems issued a report recommending the immediate establishment, in 
each well-organized trade, of an industrial council or joint standing com- 
mittee with equal representation for labor and capital, to regulate questions 
of wages, hours, methods, and conditions of labor.—A plot to assassinate 
Mr. Lloyd George was detected and frustrated. 

IMPERIAL SOLIDARITY.—An epoch-marking event in the history of 
the relations between Great Britain and her self-governing Dominions was 
the creation of an imperial war cabinet in 1917. Responding to an invita- 
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tion sent out at Christmastide by the Lloyd George Government, the repre- 
sentatives of India, of the Dominions (excepting Australia), and of the 
other colonies assembled in London for an Imperial Conference. Before 
concluding its deliberations (early in May), the Imperial Conference adopted 
a comprehensive set of resolutions (Cd. 8566), touching the status of India, 
imperial preference, and other vital matters. More important even than 
the meeting of the Imperial Conference, however, was the announcement 
by Mr. Lloyd George on May 17 that henceforth there would be an Im- 
perial Cabinet, meeting annually or oftener, and consisting of the premiers 
or special representatives of the Dominions, a representative appointed by 
the government of India, the British premier, and such of the British min- 
isters as dealt especially with imperial affairs.—The principle of imperial 
preference was endorsed, but not in very definite terms, by a committee on 
commercial and industrial policy. Further, on April 27 Mr. Bonar Law 
announced that the war cabinet had accepted the principle of imperial 
preference, but that no change would be made during the war and no taxes 
would be laid on food. 

CANADA.—After five years of service, the Duke of Connaught in 
October laid down the office of governor-general and commander-in-chief; 
his successor, the Duke of Devonshire, arrived at Halifax on November 11 
and was immediately installed.—The Dominion minister of militia and de- 
fense, General Sir Sam Hughes, against whom accusations of corruption 
had been leveled earlier in the year, resigned on November 11. Mr. A. 
E. Kemp was nominated to succeed General Hughes, November 23.—A 
National Service Board was created in October, to secure fullest and most 
economical use of the Dominion’s man-power. As the first step, the 
board made a survey or special census of the labor supply and the men 
employed in various trades. Then Premier Borden formally gave notice, 
in May, that he was resolved to introduce compulsory military service. 
At that time Canada was maintaining 136,400 men in France and 180,000 
in England, according to an official statement; and had already sustained 
a loss of 100,000 men. Wishing to obtain the strongest possible backing 
for conscription, Sir Robert Borden invited Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the leader 
of the Opposition, to join with him in forming a coalition cabinet. Sir 
Wilfrid, however, refused to accept the premier’s terms and continued to 
oppose conscription. The Liberal leader's determined stand was enthusi- 
astically supported by a large element of the French-Canadian population 
in Quebec, where there were several disturbances. Nevertheless the Com- 
pulsory Military Service Bill was duly introduced in the Dominion parlia- 
ment. One of the reasons for the unwillingness of the French-speaking 
population to submit to compulsory service was that a bitter controversy 
had arisen over the use of the French language in the schools. The 
notorious ‘‘ circular of instructions, No. 17,’’ issued by the Ontario depart- 
ment of education in 1913, was most bitterly assailed because it prohibited 
the use of French as the language of instruction for all except the very 
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lowest grades of elementary schools. The French Canadians denounced 
the regulation as unconstitutional and even carried the case to the supreme 
court of appeal, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England, 
but to no avail, since the regulation was upheld by that court, November 
2, 1916.—In a speech on the budget, February 1, Premier Borden asserted 
that the cost of the war had proved much greater than had been anti- 
cipated at the outset. The military and naval expenditures for the 
year 1917-1918 were estimated at $433,000,000 as compared with total 
war expenditures of $61,000,000 for 1914-1915; $166,000,000 for Ig15—- 
1916; and $217,000,000 for 1916-1917. Following upon two previous 
loans of $100,000,000 each, a third war loan of $150,000,000 in five-per- 
cent bonds at 96 was issued on March 12. A four-per-cent income tax, 
with a graduated super-tax ranging from 2 to 25 per cent, was voted by the 
Dominion House of Commons on July 25.—A woman suffrage bill was 
passed in Ontario; Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia 
were already in enjoyment of equal suffrage. 

INDIA.—Conspirators in the Philippine Islands and in the United States 
were still plotting the overthrow ot British rule in India, declared the judge 
who in January 1917 sentenced six men to death, one to deportation and 
ten to imprisonment for complicity in an outbreak at Lahore, India.—A 
very important measure, in view of past controversies, was the prohibition 
(March) of all labor emigration from India, except to Ceylon and Malay 
States. As proof of India’s assistance to Great Britain in the war, may 
be cited the gift of £100,000 from the nizam of Hyderabad for submarine 
chasers, the introduction of compulsory military training for all Europeans 
in India, the establishment of a munitions department, and the flotation of 
a £100,000,000 war loan. In accepting the £100,000,000 war contribu- 
tion, the British Parliament in March passed a resolution permitting India 
to raise the import duty on cotton goods from 3% to 7% per cent; the 
importation of Lancashire cotton manufactures, it will be recalled, was re- 
sented in India as being ruinous to the native industry. Frontier condi- 
tions were less tranquil than normally. On the border between India 
and Afghanistan a British force, using aeroplanes for the first time in In- 
dian military annals, encountered and defeated a force of 6000 tribesmen, 
according to an official bulletin of November 18. 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS.—The question of compulsory mil- 
itary service was violently agitated in Australia. Australia had already 
furnished more than three hundred thousand volunteers for the hardest 
kind of fighting, but a hundred thousand more were needed for reinforce- 
ments, and it was computed that there were 125,000 single men, able- 
bodied and without dependent relatives, who had not offered themselves. 
A bill calling for a popular referendum on conscription was passed by the 
federal House of Representatives on September 21, by 47 to 11 votes, and 
agreed to by the Senate. Opposed to conscription were many powerful 
trade unions, the Labor parties in the state governments, and an influen- 
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tial fraction of the federal Labor party. Premier Hughes, on the other 
hand, himself a Laborite, was strongly in favor of the measure, although 
it split his party and his cabinet. He did not have the country with him, 
as it proved, for in the referendum a majority of votes was cast against 
compulsory military service. After the defeat, Premier Hughes continued 
to hold office but in February he took Mr. Joseph Cook, leader of the Lib- 
eral Opposition, into the cabinet, thus bringing about a Liberal-Labor 
coalition.—In South Africa the irreconcilable Nationalists, chiefly Boer 
farmers, gave their support to a republican agitation. Their propaganda 
was condemned and rebuked bya resolution of the Union House of As- 
sembly, June 20 ; but it is significant that 31 votes were cast against the re- 
solution, as compared with 72 for it. Commenting on the situation, the 
Nationalist leader, General Hertzog, asserted that for the present a republic 
was out of the question, until a virtually unanimous sentiment could be 
developed in favor of independence and republicanism.—An army from 
Egypt succeeded in utterly defeating Ali Dinar, the rebel sultan of Darfur 
(a state in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), in the autumn of 1916. 


V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

FRANCE.—Against the unremitting fire of criticism to which he was 
subjected in the Chamber of Deputies, even so skilful a parliamentary 
strategist as M. Aristide Briand could not long stand. His great ‘‘ cabinet 
of all the talents,’’ formed on October 30, 1915, had survived many at- 
tacks, but it showed signs of weakening in November and December 1916, 
when the Chamber went into secret session to discuss the conduct of the 
war. Complaint was raised that France was bearing more than her just 
share of the war, since she had put one in six of her population into the 
trenches, whereas England had given only one in ten; Italy one in 
eleven ; Russia one in twenty. Reorganization of the high command was 
demanded. The result of the December debates wasa radical reorganization 
of both the high command and the cabinet. General Joffre, whose meth- 
odical caution contrasted unfavorably with the brilliant exploits of a Nivelle 
or a Pétain, was relieved of the active command and temporarily appointed 
‘*technical adviser to the government,’’ December 13; a fortnight later he 
was retired with the distinguished honorary rank of marshal of France. 
General Nivelle, defender of Verdun, became supreme commander of the 
armies in France, December 19. He and General Sarrail (at Saloniki) 
were henceforth to be responsible directly to the war minister, the office of 
commander-in-chief being abolished. As for the ministry, M. Briand ven- 
tured to make bold innovations. On December 12 he reduced the mem- 
bership of the cabinet from 22 to 10 by abolishing certain portfolios 
and combining others. Technical experts and business men were given 
positions of authority as under-secretaries; for example, M. Loucheur, the 
new under-secretary for munitions, was a well-known manufacturer. Most 
striking of all was the experiment of entrusting supreme responsibility to a 
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subdivision of the cabinet, a ‘‘ war council.’’ The war council included 
the premier, who was also minister of foreign affairs, Alexandre Ribot 
(finance), Gen. Hubert Lyautey (war), Admiral Lacaze (marine), and Albert 
Thomas (armament and war industries). Ministers outside the war council 
were Louis T. Malvy (interior), Etienne Clémentel (national economy), M. 
Herriot (transportation, food), Gaston Doumergue (colonies), and René 
Viviani (justice and public instruction, labor). Seven of the ten ministers 
had been members of the old cabinet, the only novices being Gen. Lyautey 
(former governor-general of Morocco), Senator Herriot (Mayor of Lyons), 
and M. Thomas (former under-secretary for munitions).—M. Briand’s 
supreme effort to gain the confidence of the Chamber was doomed to dis- 
appointment. On the very first vote of confidence, 165 deputies cast their 
ballots against him and 43 abstained from voting. To be sure, the new 
cabinet gave auspicious evidences of its energy. It repudiated the German 
peace offer; it announced that bread cards would be issued; it fixed maxi- 
mum prices for milk, butter, and cheese; it asked authority to call up the 
1918 class; and it introduced a bill for the voluntary enrolment of the civil 
population as a measure of industrial mobilization. But the new war min- 
ister, General Lyautey, excellent as may have been his record in Morocco, 
was fatally maladroit in dealing with the French parliament. His bill 
calling tor a re-examination of men hitherto exempted from conscription 
and providing for the incorporation of priests into the fighting units pro- 
voked opposition in the Chamber. On March 14, replying to an interpel- 
lation on the air service, he bluntly remarked that to divulge army secrets 
even in a secret session of the Chamber would ‘‘ expose the national de- 
fense to risks.’’ The Chamber burst into pandemonium. General Lyautey 
instantly resigned. Discouraged and unable to replace General Lyautey, 
M. Briand on March 17 tendered his resignation as président du conseil ; 
he had presided over the government of France almost seventeen months. 
—With Briand’s downfall, the leadership gravitated toward the Right 
Center of the Chamber and a representative of the conservative Republican 
group (the ‘‘ Republican Union’’) came forward as the man of the hour. 
M. Alexandre Ribot, a veteran cabinet officer, had been president of the 
council in 1892-1893, 1895, and 1914; since October 30, 1915, he had 
served as finance minister, floating the second war loan (11, 360,000,000 
francs in five-per-cent bonds issued at 874) and raising enormous sums 
through increased taxation on incomes (ten per cent on incomes of over 
150,000 francs), on war profits, on alcohol, on moving pictures and thea- 
ters, on sugar and on tobacco.—Now, on March 19, M. Ribot became 
president of the council for the fifth time. In selecting his cabinet, M. Ribot 
was unable to persuade M. Briand to accept the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
but six other members of the former Briand cabinet consented to serve in 
the new ministry, which was constituted as follows: premier and foreign 
minister, Alexandre Ribot; war, Paul Painlevé; marine, Admiral Lacaze; 
munitions, Albert Thomas; finance, Joseph Thierry; justice, René Viviani; 
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interior, Louis J. Malvy; public instruction, Jules Steeg; public works, 
Georges Desplas; commerce, Etienne Clémentel ; agriculture, Fernand 
David; food, Maurice Viollette ; labor, Léon Bourgeois; colonies, André 
Maginot. The cabinet comprised three Moderate Republicans, three 
Radicals, one Socialistic Radical, three Independent or Republican Social- 
ists, one Unified Socialist; only the liberal and reactionary parties of the 
Right were unrepresented. M. Ribot’s declaration of policy, March 21, 
pledging his government to fight unflinchingly for the reconquest of Alsace- 
Lorraine, was approved by 440 members of the Chamber, with only 59 
abstentions and no negatives. The general budget as introduced in May 
balanced at 9,843,000,000 francs, not including the supplementary esti- 
mates of 1,032,000,000 francs. Including the third quarter of 1917, the 
total war credits for 38 months amounted to almost gg billion francs, of 
which 6 billion had been loaned to allied Powers.—Blame for mistakes 
committed in the spring offensive of 1917 (see Western Front, supra, p. 3) 
was shifted by the politic war minister, M. Painlevé, to the commander-in 
chief, Gen. Nivelle, who was replaced on May 15 by General Pétain of 
Verdun fame; at the same time General Foch, whose brilliant tactics had 
been a decisive factor in the battle of the Marne, became chief of staff.—A 
Socialist proposal to revise the constitution so that both Chambers might 
regularly deliberate together on war problems was defeated by 330 votes to 
Ig! in the Chamber of Deputies, July 27.—A new political group, the 
groupe de l’ Action Nationale, was formed by 55 senators in December. 
RUSSIA. —A revolution comparable only to the great French 
Revolution in political significance, and far surpassing the French 
Revolution in swiftness, scope and magnitude, eventuated in Russia in 
the third year of the war, when the tremendous forces of political and 
social discontent, long suppressed, were at last unfettered. The revo- 
lution was foreshadowed by recurrent cabinet crises. Count Boris 
Stiirmer, Russia’s second premier since 1914, was furiously assailed by 
the bloc of liberal parties in the Duma when that body met in Novem- 
ber. M. Milyukov, leader of the Constitutional Democrats in the 
Duma, scathingly exposed the ministry’s failures, its conservatism, its 
secret desire for an ignominious separate peace with the enemy. The 
Duma’s attacks were effective. On November 24 Count Stiirmer was 
dismissed and in his stead M. Alexander Trepov, erstwhile minister 
of railways, was promoted to the presidency of the ministerial council. 
M. Neratov provisionally assumed the portfolio of foreign minister, 
but was soon replaced by Controller Pokrovsky. Still deeply dis- 
trustful of the Government, and of the powers behind the Govern- 
ment, the Duma late in December passed a sensational resolution 
declaring that “dark forces" and secret intrigues in high places were 
paralyzing the administration and betraying the nation. The Council 
of Empire and even the Congress of Nobles re-echoed the Duma’s 
formula, denouncing the “dark forces.” The term “dark forces” 
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was sufficiently descriptive. For the court of Nicholas II, like that of 
his unhappy prototype Louis XVI, was notoriously honeycombed 
with reactionary and even traitorous plotters. The Tsarina Alex- 
andra, a German princess, was under suspicion of betraying Russia 
just as Marie Antoinette had conspired with the enemies of France. 
The tsarina and, to a lesser extent, the tsar were said to be under the 
baneful spell of a mystic, a boorish “ monk” of marvelously magnetic 
personality, Gregory Rasputin, thoroughly antagonistic to liberalism. 
Against Rasputin the liberals employed their only available weapon, 
assassination; the deed was attributed to Grand Duke Dmitri and 
Prince Youssoupov. Nicholas might well have been warned by Ras- 
putin’s fate; instead he was angered. He sought a firmer hand than 
Trepov’s to rule the cabinet; Prince Nikolai Golitzine, a bureaucrat 
of sternest fiber, took Trepov’s place as premier, January 9. A few 
days later (on New Year’s Day, old style), the tsar issued a ukase 
which was tantamount to a declaration of war against constitutional 
government. Enough liberal members of the Council of the Empire 
were replaced by reactionaries to destroy the progressive majority in 
that body. Without waiting for indignation to cool, the tsar, or the 
premier, proceeded on January 18 to dismiss War Minister General 
Shuvayev, who was esteemed by the Duma for his patriotic energy 
and his loyalty to the Allies; the new minister of war, Gen. M. A. 
Beliaev, was a veteran of the Russo-Japanese War and a member of 
the military clique which had so disastrously mismanaged Russia’s 
military preparations for the present war. The tsar seemed to have 
thrown the whole weight of his authority on the side of the “dark 
forces.” Most sinister of all was the figure of M. Protopopov, now 
clad in the gendarme’s uniform which no minister of the interior since 
von Plehve had dared to wear. Protopopov, it was alleged, began in 
January to make preparations for an autocratic coup d’état; he de- 
liberately created a shortage of food in Petrograd, in order to starve 
the people into a desire for immediate peace; if bread riots occurred, 
they would serve as pretexts to justify the dissolution of the Duma, 
the restoration of reactionary autocracy, and the negotiation of a 
separate peace. If such was his plan, the minister misjudged his 
strength. The bread riots that broke out in Petrograd served, to be 
sure, as a pretext for the peremptory prorogation of the Duma, 
March 11. But when the troops were ordered to fire on the mob, regi- 
ment after regiment went over to the people’s cause, for the troops 
were imperfectly disciplined. Swiftly the revolution was consum- 
mated, while mutinous soldiers swept the loyal police from the streets 
and took captive the dismayed cabinet. All parties of the Duma ex- 
cept the Extreme Right assembled to defy the decree of adjournment 
and voted a revolutionary resolution, now historic, authorizing the 
executive council of the Duma to set up a provisional government. 
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The tsar, then on a visit to the front, received telegraphic news of 
these events and hastened back to the capital, but he was halted at 
Pskov by delegates of the provisional government, who induced him 
to sign a manifesto announcing the abdication of himself and his son 
Alexis, March 15, in favor of his brother Michael. Grand Duke 
Michael, however, on March 16 declined to accept “supreme power” 
unless so authorized by a constituent assembly and plebiscite. This 
declaration, virtually an abdication on the part of Michael, marked 
the end of the dynasty which had been established by another 
Michael, the first of the Romanov tsars, more than three centuries 
ago. Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, together with other grand 
dukes and royal princes, renounced their hereditary rights on March 
27. The imperial family was placed under custody in the Tsarkoe 
Selo palace and the former cabinet officers Protopopov, Golitzine, 
Goremykine, Soukhomlinov, Beliaev and Makarov were imprisoned in 
the fortress of Saints Peter and Paul. Meanwhile the revolutionary 
committee under the chairmanship of M. Michael Rodzianko (an 
Octobrist, president of the Duma) had given place to a revolutionary 
coalition cabinet, chosen conjointly by Duma and labor leaders, 
March 15. The cabinet was constituted as follows: premier and min- 
ister of the interior, Prince George Lvov; foreign affairs, M. Paul 
Milyukov; public instruction, M. Manuilov (professor at Moscow 
University); war and navy, A. J. Gutchkov; agriculture, M. Shingar- 
yev; finance, M. Tereschtenko; justice, A. Kerensky; communications. 
N. V. Nekrasov; controller of state, M. Godnev; commerce, A. I. 
Konovalov; procurator-general of the holy synod, V. N. Lvov. In the 
new cabinet were clearly represented the three great forces which 
had brought about the Revolution. First, and least important, though 
most conspicuous, was the group of Duma liberal leaders including 
the Octobrists Gutchkov and Godnev and the Constitutional Demo- 
crats or “Cadets” Nekrasov, Shingaryev, and Milyukov. The last- 
named, a professor of history who after suffering exile for his polit- 
ical views had become the leader of the Cadets, was their chief; they 
were essentially middle-class believers in constitutional government 
and abhorrers of social revolution. Second, and closely affiliated with 
the Duma liberals, was the group of zemstvo patriots, business men 
and landowners who had been prominent in utilizing the zemstvos or 
county councils for efficient auxiliary service in prosecuting the war; 
for example, the association of zemstvos had mobilized half a million 
peasants to dig trenches behind Brusilov’s armies in 1916; Prince 
Lvov, president of the association of zemstvos, stepped naturally into 
the office of premier, just as M. Gutchkov, president of the War In- 
dustries Mobilization Committee, stepped into the office of war min- 
ister; both men were very moderate in their liberalism. The third 
element was subordinate to the other two, as yet, but potentially much 
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more important. M. Alexander Kerensky, minister of justice, repre- 
sented the executive committee of the Workingmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Council. In other words, he stood for the masses, the peasants, 
workingmen and soldiers who had contributed the physical force to 
accomplish the Revolution. M. Kerensky was a young barrister and 
member of the Duma, an eloquent orator and an able organizer; as 
a Revolutionary Socialist he voiced the aspirations of millions of 
peasants for a more equitable division of the soil, for agrarian democ- 
racy. The industrial proletarians in the cities were more inclined to 
follow the leadership of the Marxian Socialist Tcheidze, but for the 
time being their influence was merged with that of M. Kerensky.— 
The provisional government in a manifesto of March 16 declared 
itself in favor of immediate reforms, including a general amnesty; 
liberty of speech, of press and of strike; abolition of all social, relig- 
ious, and national restrictions; substitution of a democratic militia 
for the police; universal suffrage for communal elections and a con- 
stituent assembly based on universal suffrage. True to its pledge, 
the government very soon granted amnesty for political offenders, 
March 22; restored the constitution of Finland, March 21; promised 
Poland self-government and unity; conferred equal political, economic, 
educational, and military rights upon the Jews, March 26; abolished 
the death penalty, March 31; substituted the elected heads of the pro- 
vincial zemstvos in place of the former appointed provincial gov- 
ernors; and fixed food prices at rates twenty to fifty per cent lower 
than those current. Subsequently, as the Socialists became more in- 
fluential in the cabinet, more radical reforms were promulgated. On 
June 9 elections for municipal and district councils were held, with 
universal suffrage for the first time in Russian history, and on June 
22 universal (male and female) suffrage was extended to the zemstvo 
elections. Confiscatory taxes were laid on excessive war profits, and 
heavy burdens (sixty per cent) imposed on large incomes. The gov- 
ernment embarked upon socialistic enterprises, such as the estab- 
lishment of a state coal monopoly in the Donetz valley, with $20, 
000,000 capital; indeed, the Socialist minister of food and supplies, M. 
Pieschehonov (appointed May 19), undertook to supply by govern- 
ment enterprise any articles of food or clothing of which there might 
be a shortage. The trade unions, moreover, were permitted to exact 
from employers large wage increases and other concessions; in Petro- 
grad, 140 factories were placed on a six-hour-day basis, June 6.—The 
marked socialistic trend of the Revolution, the popular demand for 
peace without annexations or indemnities, and the agitation for 
democratization of the army were at first strenuously combated by 
the more conservative members of the ministry, but against the enor- 
mous momentum of the revolutionary masses the moderates battled 
in vain. The conservative Octobrist M. Gutchkov and the annexa- 
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tionist Constitutional Democrat Professor Milyukov were forced out 
of the cabinet on May 14 and 17, respectively, and four Socialists, 
namely, MM. Skobelev (labor), Pereveiezev (justice), Pieschehonov 
(food), and Tseretelli (posts), were brought in; the Socialist Keren- 
sky, whose vivid personality was rapidly gaining a dominant influence 
in the government, took over the portfolio of war, May 17. In June 
two very important popular congresses, the national congress of the 
Councils of Workingmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates and the Peasants’ 
Congress, although they repudiated the extreme pacifist demand for 
an immediate separate peace, placed the weight of the nation behind 
the champions of radical social and democratic reforms. The Con- 
gress of Workingmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, of which a Socialist, 
M. N. C. Tcheidze, was president, decreed the abolition of the un- 
democratic Duma and the Council of the Empire, resolved to grant 
complete self-government to all subject nationalities, and sent out a 
call for an international Socialist peace conference. With this power- 
ful backing, the Socialists in the cabinet finally ousted the conserva- 
tive Prince Lvov from the premiership, July 20, and installed the 
Socialist Kerensky in his place. The new premier speedily became a 
dictator, July 23, by vote of the two popular congresses; for, the 
very existence of the revolutionary’ government was threatened by 
extreme reactionaries on the one hand and by extremist radicals (the 
so-called Maximalists) and pacifists on the other hand, by mutiny in 
the army and navy, by secessionist movements in Finland, in the 
Ukraine, and in Kronstadt. Sternly resolved, if necessary, to “ beat 
her (Russia) into unity with blood and iron,” Dictator Kerensky put 
down disorder with a firm hand, summoned an “ Extraordinary Na- 
tional Council” to meet at Moscow, formed a provisional coalition 
cabinet, and called the ablest of the Russian generals into consulta- 
tion—An American mission which visited Russia in June, under the 
leadership of Mr. Elihu Root, undertook to interpret the American 
ideal of democracy to the Russians, for their benefit, and at the same 
time to promote American economic interests in Russia; American 
experts rendered notable service in reorganizing the railway system, 
and immense quantities of railway material were ordered from Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

ITALY AND THE HOLY SEE.—The coalition cabinet which had 
been formed in June 1916 by the aged statesman Signor Boselli, de- 
clared war against Germany, infused new life into the conduct of 
military operations, launched a scheme of shipping subsidies, vigor- 
ously grappled with the food problem, fearlessly imposed heavy taxes 
on war profits, and successfully launched a fourth war loan; in short, 
the ministry gave most satisfactory proof of its energy. The prin- 
cipal opposition to the government came from the group of forty or 
more intransigeant socialists and pacifists in the Chamber of Depu- 
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ties and, outside of parliament, from discontented workingmen. In 
parliament, the socialists repeatedly assailed the ministry, at times in 
the name of peace, at other times in behalf of the workingman’s eco- 
nomic welfare, but always unsuccessfully—The cabinet crisis in June 
was due not to pacifist opposition, but rather to internal dissensions 
within the ministry. The one Republican (Comandini) and the two 
Reformist Socialist members (Bissolati and Bonomi) of the cabinet, 
never in thorough sympathy with their colleagues, found fault with 
the personnel of the diplomatic mission which Italy dispatched to 
America. They strongly protested, moreover, when Foreign Minister 
Baron Sonnino, without previously securing the formal approval of 
the entire cabinet, authorized a manifesto proclaiming an Italian pro- 
tectorate over the principality of Albania (q. v.). Baron Sonnino, 
however, was more powerful than his critics, and presently it was re- 
marked that in a reorganization of the cabinet, the Republican and 
Reformist ministers dropped out. On June 17 General Gaetano Giar- 
dino was appointed minister of war; Rear Admiral Arturo Triangi, 
minister of marine; General Dal’Olio, minister of munitions; Signor 
Arlotta, minister without portfolio; Signor Bianchi, minister of marine 
transport. — While deploring the war and exhorting all Catholics to 
pray. for its termination, Pope Benedict XV continued to maintain 
the strict neutrality of the Holy See. 

GERMANY.—The remarkable German peace maneuver (for details see 
Peace Suggestions, swfra, p. 15) launched on December 12, dismally as it 
failed in its ostensible purpose of ending the war, was not wholly ineffective 
as a sedative for German internal complaints. The bitter cry of hunger 
among the poorer classes, the disaffection of pacifist-socialists, and the 
violent agitation of jingoes who demanded ruthless submarine warfare, had 
sorely tried the nerves of Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
But when his peace offer was spurned by the Entente, and when the Allies 
proclaimed their unalterable will to wrest Alsace-Lorraine and Prussian 
Poland from the German Empire, the Chancellor's position was immensely 
improved, for the time being. The Allies’ reply gave him both an occasion 
for yielding to the demand for ruthless submarine warfare (see Maritime 
Warfare, supra, p. 11) and a crushing retort with which to answer the 
socialists’ plea for peace. He still suffered some annoyance, however, from 
the excessively patriotic Conservatives and National Liberals, who insisted 
upon wholesale annexations, and from the socialists and moderates, who 
demanded peace by compromise or by renunciation of conquests. More 
particularly after the Russian Revolution and the intervention of the United 
States, the pacifist agitation grew clamorous. With a petulance that be- 
trayed his own anxiety, the chancellor on May 15 harshly reprimanded 
both parties and refused to commit himself to either annexation or renun- 
ciation. In passing, it should be noted that German foreign policy was 
nominally under the guidance of Herr von Jagow's ingenious under-secre- 
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tary, Herr Zimmermann, who had superseded his chief as imperial secretary 
for foreign affairs, November 24.—In the meantime, military appointments 
of political importance had been made. On August 29, 1916, General von 
Falkenhayn was superseded by Field Marshal von Hindenburg as chief 
of the general staff, and the latter’s ‘‘ right hand man,’’ General von Lud- 
endorff, was appointed quartermaster general. To von Hindenburg, 
‘‘idol of the people,’’ jingoes and moderates alternately appealed for pro- 
nouncements on peace terms, on U-boat ruthlessness, and what not. His 
support ensured the enactment of a ‘‘man-power’’ bill by the Reichstag, 
by a vote of 235 to 19, on December 2, rendering all males between the 
ages of 18 and 60 years liable to either military or industrial service. The 
potency of Hindenburg’s name abated the protests in Germany when Belgian 
and French civilians were forcibly taken from their homes and compelled 
to labor in German industries. It may be added that, beside von Hinden- 
burg’s giant figure, the new war minister, Lieutenant-General von Stein 
(appointed October 30, 1916), was dwarfed into insignificance.—von Hin- 
denburg, according to general belief, lent silent but powerful support to the 
Junker element in its advocacy of annexations and in its opposition to 
electoral reform. But even von Hindenburg’s influence faltered when 
news of the Russian Revolution thrilled Germany with new democratic as- 
piration. Secretly apprised of the ominous events in Russia, the chancellor 
speaking before the Prussian Diet on March 14 made haste to promise 
democratic reforms in Germany. A socialist, Herr Georg Ledebour, 
boldly declared before the Reichstag, ‘‘ We regard a republic as a coming 
inevitable development in Germany.’’ A National Liberal resolution pro- 
viding for a committee of 28 to consider constitutional reforms was passed 
by 227 to 33 votes in the Reichstag, March 30. So stormy was the de- 
bate on March 31, that it was necessary to prorogue the Reichstag to April 
24. The emperor himself intervened in the discussion by publishing a 
manifesto, April 7, in which he seemed to promise ‘‘a far-reaching change 
of constitution,’’ but insisted on postponing such change until after the 
war. The Reichstag committee, nevertheless, continued to discuss pro- 
positions for the enlargement of the Reichstag’s powers and the reform of 
the representation. The work of the committee, however, was still incom- 
plete, and no constitutional amendment had been adopted, when the 
Reichstag was adjourned on May 17 for seven weeks.—While constitu- 
tional revision remained a matter of discussion, two liberal reforms were 
definitely decided upon. The Bundesrat formally voted to repeal the 
famous ‘‘ Jesuit Act,’’ which, since the days of the Kudturkampf, had 
prevented the existence of the Society of Jesus as a legally organized body 
in Germany ; the Reichstag had already voted to repeal this law in 1894 
and again in 1899. Also the law forbidding the use of any language other 
than German in public meetings, a measure chiefly directed against agita- 
tion among the Poles, had been condemned by the Reichstag in 1908 and 
was now repealed, thanks to the Bundesrat’s change of heart.—Early in 
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July an acute political crisis developed, when the powerful Catholic party, 
which as the largest united group in the Reichstag held the balance of 
power between the jingoes on the one hand and the Social Democrats on 
the other, cast its weight on the side of the Social Democrats and Progres- 
sives in favor of democratic reform and peace without conquest. Herr 
Mathias Erzberger, one of the foremost Centrist orators, delivered a sen- 
sational speech on July 6, in the main committee of the Reichstag, attack- 
ing the pan-German and anti-democratic factions. During the next few 
days the most startling rumors occupied the press, while the emperor and 
the crown prince, the latter an old-time foe of von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
secretly conferred with party leaders and with the crown council of Prus- 
sian and imperial ministers and military authorities. The ultimate deci- 
sion apparently was for a few concessions but not for surrender to the 
democratic opposition. An imperial rescript, July 11, promised a reform of 
the three-class electoral system in Prussia so that the next elections would 
be on the basis of an equal suffrage. Maximilian Harden, fearless critic 
of the government, was silenced and his journal suppressed. Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg was superseded as imperial chancellor, July 14, by 
Dr. Georg Michaelis, Prussian food controller and under-secretary of 
finance, whose career had been that of an inconspicuous bureaucrat. 
The threat of opposition by a majority in the Reichstag had furnished 
the occasion, if not the principal cause, of von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
resignation; it remained to be seen whether his successor, Germany’s 
first bourgeois chancellor, would be more responsive to the will of the 
nation’s representatives. His first speech, awaited with breathless 
anxiety, announced an important concession to the Reichstag. He 
“who possess 
the confidence of the great parties in the popular representative 
body.” At the same time, he announced that “the constitutional 
right of the imperial administration to conduct our policy must not be 
narrowed.” On the subject of peace, the new chancellor followed his 
predecessor’s policy of uttering non-committal ambiguities. Germany 
would not continue the war “a day longer” merely for conquests, 
“if it could obtain an honorable peace;” peace must be concluded on 
a “give-and-take” basis; Germany’s territory must be inviolable; 
Germany “cannot again offer peace.” He was even prepared to 
accept, as he interpreted it, the peace resolution introduced by the 
democratic bloc (Center, Progressives or Radicals, and Socialists) in 
the Reichstag and passed by 214 to 116 votes. The resolution repu- 
diated “forced annexations of territory and political, economic, and 
financial violations” (probably a faulty translation), but declared 
Germany’s determination to fight “as one man” against the Entente’s 
threats of conquest. After adopting the peace resolution, the Reichs- 
tag quietly approved a war credit of 15,000,000,000 marks, only the 
dissident Socialists opposing the vote, and on July 20 adjourned to 


would call to “the leading executive positions” men 
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September 26. The emperor, to make sure of the Reichstag’s loyalty, 
tactfully tendered a reception to the Reichstag leaders, including even 
the Socialist, Alsatian, and Polish leaders, at the official residence of 
the secretary of the interior—The food shortage caused grave concern 
during the winter and spring. By introducing meat cards and estab- 
lishing public soup kitchens in the cities, in October, Food Controller 
von Batocki made the scanty meat supply last through the winter, 
with such success that in March he could increase the meat ration. 
The bread ration, however, had to be cut down, since the grain regu- 
lations had been unpatriotically disobeyed by farmers who hoarded 
their stocks and by speculators who conducted illegal traffic in bread 
cards. Riots occurred in Magdeburg, Hamburg, and other cities. The 
discontent of the laboring classes was so acute that von Hindenburg 
found it necessary to issue a personal appeal to the loyalty of the muni- 
tions workers. Food Controller von Batocki declared the seizure of all 
foodstuffs an imperative necessity, and admitted that the food question 
had caused friction between South Germany and Prussia. Perhaps it 
was in order to mollify South Germany that the chancellor, according 
to unofficial reports, agreed in May to the partition of Alsace-Lorraine, 
after the war, between Prussia and Bavaria. In July, Chancellor 
Michaelis admitted that the shortage of food had never been worse; 
but he hoped for relief—On May 19 the grand dukes of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz and Mecklenburg-Schwerin announced their decision to grant 
constitutional reforms; the two Mecklenburgs, with their joint Land- 
tag consisting of burgomasters and feudal landlords (owners of 
Rittergiiter) were regarded as the most undemocratic states in Ger- 
many.—In Prussia both houses of the Landtag passed a bill, in Feb- 
ruary, conferring the municipal suffrage upon all soldiers at the front. 
A manifesto favoring general, direct, secret and equal franchise, and 
ministerial responsibility was issued on June 30 by a group of leading 
conservative politicians and publicists, including Prof. Hans Delbriick, 
Prof. Adolf von Harnack and Dr. Paul Rohrbach. Unwilling to go 
quite to that length, the emperor on April 7 vaguely promised reform; 
on July 11 he further instructed the ministry to submit a bill, before 
the next elections, revising the Prussian electoral law “on the basis 
of equal franchise.”—In the Saxon Diet, July 4, a Socialist resolution 
was adopted, instructing the government of Saxony to demand demo- 
cratic reforms in the empire. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—The death of the venerable Emperor-King 
Francis Joseph I, long expected by the outside world, and apparently 
lamented most sincerely by his people, occurred on November 22. He 
was succeeded by his 29-year-old grand-nephew, the Archduke Charles 
Francis, who forthwith ascended the imperial throne of Austria as Charles I 
and was later (December 30) crowned as Charles IV of Hungary. The 
accession of Charles I was shortly followed by notable changes in the high 
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command of the army as well as in the Austrian and joint ministries. 
Hardly a week after the death of Francis Joseph, Charles I appointed 
Archduke Eugene to succeed Archduke Frederick as commander-in-chief 
of the Austro-Hungarian forces. The chief of the general staff, Field 
Marshal Conrad von Hoetzendorf, followed Archduke Frederick into retire- 
ment early in March, and was superseded by Field Marshal Arz von 
Straussenburg. In the joint ministry Charles I appointed Count Czernin 
von Chudenitz, a Bohemian nobleman of German descent, to replace Baron 
Burian, a Hungarian. The Austrian cabinet was already involved in a 
crisis. Count Karl Stuergkh, Austrian premier since 1911, had been assas- 
sinated on October 21 by a socialist editor, Dr. Friedrich Adler, in conse- 
quence, said the assassin, of the government’s refusal to convoke the 
Austrian Reichsrat. Stuergkh’s successor, Dr. Ernst von Koerber, speedily 
demonstrated his inability or unwillingness to satisfy the demand that par- 
liament should be given an opportunity to discuss the war. After a few 
futile efforts to maintain his position, Dr. von Koerber handed in his resig- 
nation, December 13; his cabinet had lasted less than seven weeks. Em- 
peror Charles thereupon selected Dr. Alexander Spitzmueller to construct a 
new cabinet; when Dr. Spitzmueller failed, December 20, Count Clam- 
Martinic, former minister of agriculture, undertook the task. For six 
months this Bohemian nobleman conducted the government of Austria. 
The most notable event of his administration was the convocation of the 
Austrian parliament or Reichsrat on May 31, for the first time since the 
beginning of the war. The speech from the throne on this occasion was 
interesting because it contained, besides general patriotic remarks and an 
offer of separate peace with Russia, a clear-cut promise that the constitu- 
tional rights of the parliament and the spirit of ‘‘ true democracy ’’ would 
be inviolably respected. It was not long, however, before a crisis arose 
in parliament. Against German deputies, who had recently organized on 
a racial basis, the Slavic fractions were arrayed; the Polish group, on whose 
support the Government had counted, sullenly voted against the budget, 
openly manifesting resentment at the emperor's refusal to incorporate 
Galicia into the new Poland (see Peace Suggestions, supra, p. 15). The 
Czechs, too, became intractable. Rumors were current that Czech regi- 
ments had deserted to Russia. Unable to conciliate the Slavic group, the 
cabinet resigned on June 1g. A transitional ministry was formed five days 
later by Dr. von Seydler, while the emperor tactfully endeavored to bring 
about an entente cordiale among the various discordant nationalities, in the 
hope of constructing a stable cabinet representative of all parties. Am- 
nesty was granted to political offenders.—In Hungary, meanwhile, the 
young monarch had encountered problems almost as perplexing as in 
Austria. Count Stephan Tisza, the premier, who admired and strove to 
emulate Bismarck, had stirred up a hornet’s nest of opposition. His ab- 
surd scheme of ‘‘ reform,’’ brought forward in April, pretended to com- 
promise with the demand for democracy by extending the franchise to 
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soldiers who had won decorations for bravery and to peasants owning eight 
yoke (11% acres) of land. The protests of the opposition apparently 
were heard by the emperor, and Count Tisza was dismissed, May 23. He 
had been premier almost exactly four years. His successor, Count Moritz 
Esterhazy, who took the oath of office about June 10, was a Magyar 
nobleman of Liberal persuasion. The Liberal leader Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi was also included in the new cabinet. In sum, Count Tisza's over- 
throw was at the same time a victory for the democrats and a reverse for 
German influence in Hungary. In January a treaty was signed between 
Austria and Hungary, for a period of twenty years, reducing Hungary's 
share in the burden of joint Austro-Hungarian expenses from 36 to 34 per 
cent, admitting Hungarian securities to the Vienna stock exchange, and 
modifying customs duties in favor of the Hungarian landed interests. 

TURKEY.—According to a note received in Washington on Jan- 
uary I, the Turkish Government formally denounced the treaties 
of Paris (1856) and Berlin (1878) and declared the Ottoman Empire 
no longer under the tutelage of the Great Powers. Turkey also abol- 
ished the special status of the Liva of Lebanon. In January, Germany | 
signified her approval of this step by negotiating treaties with Turkey 
regarding consular service, legal protection, rights of residence, and 
similar matters.— A Reuter despatch under date of January 30 an- 
nounced that the Turkish parliament had voted to adopt the Gre- 
gorian calendar (such a vote had already been reported in February 
1916, see last Recorp, p. 60). In February a cabinet crisis resulted 
in the appointment of Talaat Bey as grand vizier and minister of 
finance, with Djemal Pasha as minister of marine; Enver Pasha, the 
remarkable minister of war, retained his all-important post——German 
loans to Turkey in three years of the war amounted to over $600,000, 
ooo.—See also Turkey in Asia, infra, p. 78. 

GREECE.—By reason of his obstinate determination to preserve 
Greek neutrality in the Great War, King Constantine I finally came to 
grief. Cabinet after cabinet strove in vain to ward off the impending 
blow. Premier Alexander Zaimis, who had come into power in June 
1916, after the Allies forced the Skouloudis cabinet out of office, re- 
signed on September 11, a few days after surrendering the Greek 
posts and telegraphs to Anglo-French military authorities. While 
Constantine was searching for a new premier, the Bulgars occupied the 
Greek seaport of Kavala. On September 16, Nikolas Kalogeropoulos 
was sworn in as premier with a cabinet of “ puppets and intriguers ” 
(to quote the London Times); but failing to win the favor of the 
Entente Powers he despondently resigned on October 4, after less 
than three weeks in office—Meanwhile ex-Premier Eleutherios Veni- 
zelos and Admiral Condouriotis had fled to Crete, September 25, in- 
stigated an insurrectionary movement, and established a “ provisional 
government,” which soon extended its control over Crete, Macedonia, 
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part of Epirus, and certain of the AZgean Islands. The provisional 
government was recognized by the Allies on October 16, and in return 
joined them in the war against Bulgaria and Turkey, November 25.— 
While the Venizelist Rebellion was spreading, Constantine’s new pre- 
mier, Professor Spyridon Lambros, who had been installed on Octo- 
ber 10 with a colorless nonpartisan cabinet, helplessly stood by while 
the French admiral D’Artige du Fournet seized the Greek navy, 
landed French and Italian troops at the Pirzus, destroyed the Greek 
coastal forts, assumed command of the Greek police, prohibited the 
Athenians from carrying arms, established a censorship over all 
Greek newspapers, occupied several public buildings in Athens, and 
ordered the German, Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Turkish min- 
isters to quit Greek soil. But even the submissive Professor Lambros 
turned at bay when the admiral demanded the arms, artillery and 
munitions of the Greek army; there ensued a bombardment of Athens 
by French warships and a battle between French and Greek troops, 
December 1-2; and in the end, Premier Lambros yielded. On Decem- 
ber 8 Greece was blockaded. In January Premier Lambros humili- 
ated himself by bowing to new demands. During the spring, the 
blockade caused acute suffering from starvation and lack of coal. 
At length, in May, Professor Lambros resigned his hopeless task, and 
M. Alexander Zaimis returned to the premiership in time to arrange the 
abdication of his royal master. For, M. Jonnart, a French senator 
acting as high commissioner for the Allies, with authority to use 
military force if necessary, on June 11 quietly informed M. Zaimis 
that Constantine’s reign was ended. Accordingly, on June 12, Con- 
stantine I, King of the Hellenes, abdicated the throne, taking the 
pro-German crown prince along with him to Switzerland and 
leaving the crown to his second son, Prince Alexander. Many of the 
most prominent Greek officers and statesmen, including ex-Premier 
Gounaris, were deported; others, notably ex-Premiers Dragoumis, 
Skouloudis, and Lambros, were placed under surveillance in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. M. Jonnart proceeded to land an awe-inspiring force of 
troops at the Pirzus, for reasons of health, he explained; then he 
advised M. Zaimis to resign the premiership, and invited M. Venizelos 
to Athens. On June 27 M. Venizelos supplanted M. Zaimis as pre- 
mier. One of his first official acts was the severance of relations 
with the Central Powers, June 29. No declaration of war was issued, 
for M. Venizelos considered that ever since the provisional govern- 
ment had entered the war Greece had been a belligerent. The parlia- 
ment that had been dissolved by King Constantine in 1915 was 
reassembled in Athens at the close of July. —A conference of the 
Entente Allies in Paris, July 25-26, decided “as soon as possible” to 
evacuate Thessaly and Epirus and “old Greece,” with the exception 
of the triangle formed by the Santi Quaranta road and the Epirus 
frontier. 
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BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES.—In March Albania was 
taken under Austro-Hungarian protection as an autonomous state, the 
northern half of the country being already in Austrian occupation; 
subsequently Italy, whose troops occupied the southern half, declared 
Albania to be an autonomous protectorate of Italy, June 3. Italy in- 
tended to annex Avlona, explained Baron Sonnino on June 19, but the 
remainder of Albania would be free to choose its own form of gov- 
ernment, under Italian protection, after the war. In the region occu- 
pied by the Italians, both the Italian and the Albanian languages were 
taught. At Koritza a republican government was set up.—A former 
foreign minister of Bulgaria, Dr. N. Ghenadiev, was convicted of 
treason and sentenced to penal servitude for ten years—An Amster- 
dam dispatch quoting the Neues Wiener Tageblatt announced the ap- 
pointment of ex-Premier Count Clam-Martinic (see Austria-Hungary, 
supra, p. 71) as military governor of Montenegro. In exile, the Rado- 
vitch cabinet was superseded in January by a new ministry under 
General Matanovitch.— When Rumania entered the war (see New 
Belligerents, supra, p. 13) in August, the premier’s brother, M. Vin- 
tilla Bratiano, was made minister of war, and General Paraskivesco 
director of munitions. A war credit of $125,000,000 was voted by 
parliament. In December, after the fall of Bucharest (see supra, p. 
6), the government was removed to Jassy and the cabinet was re- 
constructed, the Bratiano brothers retaining their offices, and the 
ardent interventionist M. Take Jonesco being included without port- 
folio. In May the government promised to confer equal political 
rights upon the Jews.—The parliament (the Skupshtina) of Serbia 
held a brief session in September on the Greek island of Corfu. The 
cabinet was reorganized on June 26, M. Pashitch remaining premier. 
In July arrangements were made for removal of the Serbian govern- 
ment to Saloniki. 

IBERIAN STATES.—Grave unrest was caused in Spain by three 
influences: first, very serious discontent among the laboring classes 
was caused by high prices and industrial depression; second, the 
army officers complained of the unfair promotion system and de- 
manded army reform; third, pro-German Conservatives and anti- 
German Liberals excitedly championed opposite courses of action in 
the war. Unable to cope with these difficulties, the pro-Entente Lib- 
eral premier, Count de Romanones, was obliged to resign in April, 
and subsequently to surrender the leadership of the Liberal party. 
He was succeeded (April 19) by a moderate Liberal, Marquis Manuel 
Garcia Prieto, who in turn gave way, less than two months later (June 
9), to a Liberal Conservative, Sefior Eduardo Dato—The Portuguese 
cabinet of Senhor Antonio Almeida resigned on April 21 after an 
adverse vote in the lower house of the Cortes, on the question of 
establishing a national economic council. A new cabinet was formed 
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on April 25 by Dr. Affonso Costa, the Democratic leader whose name 
has been mentioned frequently in these pages. Portuguese troops 
were reported fighting on the Franco-Belgian front. (See European 
and Asiatic Relations, supra, p. 27.) 

SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS.—The neutrality and solidarity of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms were affirmed by joint conferences at 
Stockholm in February and in May.—The prime minister of Denmark 
experienced the utmost difficulty in persuading the Rigsdag to ratify 
the treaty whereby the Danish West Indies were to be sold to the 
United States (see Dependencies, supra, p. 46). The debate was 
prolonged until sheer weariness compelled both houses of the Rigs- 
dag to acquiesce, September 30, in the submission of the treaty 
to a plebiscite. At the same time, a Socialist (T. H. Stauning), a 
member of the Left (ex-Premier J. Christensen), and a conservative 
(Rottboell) were taken into the cabinet. The plebiscite, held on De- 
cember 14, approved the treaty by 283,000 to 157,000. Formal ratifica- 
tion was voted by the Rigsdag the following week.—The Storting of 
Norway in June 1916 passed an industrial arbitration law.—The prime 
minister of Sweden, M. Hammarskjold, fell from power in March, 
when the Riksdag refused to appropriate 30,000,000 kroner ($8,400,000) 
for the preservation of Sweden’s imperiled neutrality. The chairman 
of the Riksdag budget committee, M. Carl Johan Gustav Swartz, 
formed a Conservative cabinet, including ex-Premier Admiral S. A. 
Lindman as foreign minister. 

OTHER EUROPEAN STATES.—The German military governor of 
Belgium issued a decree on October 3 compelling unemployed Bel- 
gians to accept work even when it might be of indirect military ad- 
vantage to Germany. Even more objectionable was the forcible 
deportation of thousands of Belgian civilians for industrial employ- 
ment in Germany. In reply to protests, the German government 
officially stated that of the 1,200,000 men and women formerly em- 
ployed in Belgian industries, more than 500,000 were now wholly un- 
employed and 150,000 employed only on part time, so that more than 
half of Belgium’s industrial classes or a fifth of the entire population 
of the kingdom was dependent on charity and in grave danger of being 
demoralized by idleness. The Belgian government itself estimated 
that between 300,000 and 400,000 men were idle. Prominent Belgians, 
however, pointed out that employed as well as unemployed citizens 
were deported. In May, Baron von Falkenhausen, who succeeded 
von Bissing as governor-general, imposed a supplementary war con- 
tribution of ten million francs, in addition to the existing tax of fifty 
millions a month. The Flemish and Walloon sections of Belgium 
were placed under separate administration—-On November 15 the par- 
liament of the Netherlands passed a resolution favoring universal 
manhood suffrage (at that time only two out of three men over 25 
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years of age enjoyed the right to vote) and larger political rights for 
women. To become effective this constitutional amendment must 
again be passed by a two-thirds vote after a general election—On 
December 15 Vice-President Edmund Schutlhess was elected presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation for the year 1917 and M. Galonder 
was chosen vice-president of the Federal Council. A member of the 
Federal Council, M. Hoffmann, tendered his resignation in June as a 
result of the unpleasant notoriety he had gained by his futile efforts 
to promote peace negotiations between Germany and Russia. 


Vil. ASIA AND AFRICA. 

CHINA.— The perturbations of the Chinese republic were by no 
means ended with the death of Yuan Shih-kai (see last Record, p. 69). 
To be sure, Yuan’s successor in the presidency, General Li Yuan-hung, 
a liberal from middle China, proved his sincere republicanism by re- 
opening, on August 1, the republican parliament which Yuan had 
arbitrarily suspended in 1914, and by endeavoring to harmonize the 
discordant factions by forming a coalition cabinet. Against Presi- 
dent Li, however, provincial military governors and generals, particu- 
larly in the northern provinces, were busily conspiring to revive the 
defunct Manchu empire. In the face of this menace the republicans 
themselves were disunited. The Conservative northern or militarist 
party, recruited chiefly from the old governing classes in North China, 
and led by Premier Tuan Chi-jui, was determined to dominate the 
republic in defiance of parliamentary Radicals. On the other hand, 
the Radical republicans (organized in the party called Kwo-min-tang), 
representing the “solid South” of Chinese democracy, uncompro- 
misingly insisted that they should exercise the control of the govern- 
ment. Their candidate for the premiership, Tang Shao-yi, preferred 
to resign the portfolio of foreign affairs, which had been assigned to 
him in the coalition cabinet, rather than to serve in a subordinate 
capacity under his rival, Premier Tuan Chi-jui. Moreover, the Radical 
majority in parliament so stubbornly opposed Tuan’s attempts to re- 
place republicans by Conservatives in the cabinet, that vexatious con- 
flicts arose between parliament and premier, and seventeen military 
governors telegraphed to President Li Yuan-hung threatening insur- 
rection if the premier were not given full authority over his own 
cabinet, without interference from parliament.—The feud was further 
embittered by disputes over foreign policy. Foreign Minister Wu 
Ting-fang, appointed in November, was accused of weakness in his 
dealings with Japan (see International Relations, supra, p. 27), as well 
as in his futile efforts to obtain satisfactory amends for the massacre 
of several hundred Chinese by Russian Cossacks at Kaahu (Sinkiang) 
and for the seizure by French troops of a square mile of Chinese 
territory adjoining the French concession at Tientsin. Furthermore, 
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in the negotiation of foreign loans, a clique of pro-Japanese Conser- 
vatives favored Japan, whereas the Radicals inclined toward America 
and were gratified by the award of a very important contract (to 
build 700 miles of railway, with an option on 1500 miles in addition, 
at $50,000 a mile, and to rebuild the Grand Canal) to the American In- 
ternational Corporation. Most embarrassing of all was the question of 
intervention in the war. When the German government inaugurated 
its ruthless submarine campaign and began to sink liners bearing Chi- 
nese coolies to France, Premier Tuan Chi-jui and his cabinet proposed 
action. The president opposed it. The premier resigned. But three 
days later President Li Yuan-hung yielded, and Tuan, returning to 
power, severed diplomatic relations with Germany on March 14. 
After taking this step, the Chinese government formally requested 
the Entente Powers and the United States to sanction (a) the suspen- 
sion of the Boxer indemnity payments, (b) an increase in import 
duties above the stipulated five per cent ad valorem, and (c) the post- 
ing of Chinese troops at Tientsin, along the Tientsin-Peking Railway, 
and in the legation quarter. In May, Premier Tuan Chi-jui asked 
parliament to authorize a declaration of war against Germany. The 
parliamentary majority, however, obstinately refused to precipitate 
China into the Great War as long as Tuan Chi-jui remained premier, 
for it was feared that he would use the war simply as an excuse for 
suspending constitutional liberties and intrenching the militarist Con- 
servative party in power. President Li Yuan-hung, siding with par- 
liament, openly defied the northern military party by dismissing Tuan 
from the premiership, May 23. Here was the opportunity for which 
the extreme reactionaries and monarchists had long been sighing. 
With the aid of other conspirators, the powerful military governor of 
Anhwei province, General Chang Hsun, effected a reactionary coup 
d’état. On June 2 he set up a provisional government at Tientsin and 
demanded that parliament be dismissed. When President Li Yuan- 
hung refused, General Chang sent his troops to occupy Peking and 
restored the boy emperor H’suan Tung, who had been deposed in 
1912. The edict announcing the restoration of the Manchu Empire, 
July 3, abrogated most of the reforms accomplished by the revolution 
and conferred a dukedom on Li Yuan-hung in lieu of the presidency. 
General Chang Hsun as “ grand secretary” became head of the im- 
perial ministry. His triumph was short-lived. Loyal republican 
armies, rallying to the standard raised by General Feng Kwo-Chang 
(who had been elected vice-president in October and now became 
president, July 6) and General Tuan Chi-jui (again premier) marched 
against Peking, rounded up the remnants of Chang’s army in the 
Temple of Heaven, and overturned the empire, July 8-12. The repub- 
lican government had hardly been restored in Peking before mutiny 
broke out in the navy. 
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JAPAN.—The resignation of Marquis Shigenobu Okuma as prime 
minister, October 3, was in reality due to the dissatisfaction of the 
anti-democratic elements in the House of Peers, although his ad- 
vanced age (78) was the ostensible reason. As his successor, the re- 
tiring premier recommended his loyal supporter Viscount Takaaki 
Kato, a spokesman of the Liberal majority bloc in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; but the conservative Elder Statesmen, Prince Yamagata, 
Marquis Matsukata, Prince Oyama, and Marquis Saionji, persuaded 
the emperor to appoint a trustwo‘thy conservative, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Count Seiki Terauchi, and scoffed at the ideas of ministerial re- 
sponsibility and party government. The fact that Count Terauchi had 
been remarkably energetic as minister of war and subsequently as 
the first governor-general of Korea might have afforded a basis for 
the conclusion that his appointment to the premiership was a triumph 
for militaristic and imperialistic tendencies in Japan. However, the 
new premier was at great pains to explain that he did not intend to 
“wave the sword,” and that he was a loyal friend of the Allies and 
the United States. The majority in the House of Representatives 
was so loud in its denunciation of the new cabinet that Count Terau- 
chi abruptly dissolved parliament in January. Elections for the new 
House of Representatives were held on April 20. So indifferent was 
the country to the constitutional issue, or it may be so effective was 
the governmental influence brought to bear on the elections, that the 
constitutionalist opposition bloc returned crestfallen with only 161 
seats, while supporters of Terauchi numbered 217. Prince Hirohito, 
elder son of Emperor Yoshihito, was ceremonially installed as crown 
prince and heir to the throne and invested with the sacred sword, on 
November 3. (See also European and Asiatic Relations, p. 27; China, 
supra, p. 76.) 

TURKEY IN ASIA. — The rebellious Grand Shereef of Mecca, 
Hussein Ben Ali, who had revolted in June against Turkish rule, was 
reported in January to have established an independent Arab “ King- 
dom of the Hedjaz"’ (a region about 100,000 square miles in area on 
the eastern coast of the Red Sea).—General Maude, commander of the 
British forces invading Mesopotamia, issued an interesting manifesto 
“to the people of Bagdad Vilayet,” exhorting the Arabs to revolt 
against Turkey and to participate in their own government in colla- 
boration with British officials, “so that you may be united with your 
kinsmen in north, east, south, and west in realizing the aspirations of 
your race.” 

OTHER ASIATIC AND AFRICAN STATES.—In September Lidj 
Jeassu, the emperor of Abyssinia, was deposed by his aunt Ouizero 
Zeoditu, the daughter of the late Emperor Menelik. The forces re- 
maining loyal to Lidj Jeassu were utterly routed in October by 
Italian and Abyssinian troops, and the father of Lidj Jeassu, Ras 
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Mikhael, was captured. The new government was promptly recog- 
nized by the Allies. Lidj Jeassu himself took refuge in the fortified 
town of Magdala.—A native revolt in the Dutch East Indies attained 
to formidable proportions in the fall, and was with difficulty sup- 
pressed.—_In Persia a Moderate cabinet, favorable to the Allies, was 
formed in August by Vossuk-el-Dowleh (see also Turkish Fronts, 
supra, p. 8).— On July 22 the absolute monarchy of Siam declared 
war against Germany and Austria-Hungary, in defense of “the sanc- 
tity of international rights.” 

Epwarp M. Sait. 
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